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Helping  Ihe  grocer  sell  more 

CANNED  SAUERKRAUT.. 


Here’s  the  latest  in  the  “Ways  To  Sell”  series  —  an  advertisement 
that  will  help  over  100,000  groeers  build  up  their  volume  on  Canned 
Sauerkraut.  .  .  ,  The  purpose  of  this  series? 

To  help yoet  sell  more  eanned  foods  by  helping  your  retailers  sell  more. 


WAYS  TO  SELL  MORE 


CANNED  SAUERKRAUT 


Appealing  in: 

American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
National  Grocers  Bulletfn 
Progressive  Grocer 


In  April 
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New  York  Central  Bldg. 
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EVERY  RETAIL  GROCER  SHOULD  HAVE 
THIS  BOOK.. -AND  IT'S  FREE 
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THE  NIAGARA 


FRUIT  and  TOMATO  WASHER 


Divided  into  several  compartments.  Each 
has  revolving  paddles  set  on  an  angle 
which  lifts  the  tomatoes  and  deposits  them 
into  the  next  compartment  until  they  reach 
the  last  compartment  and  are  then  carried 
out  by  the  conveyor.  These  paddles  being 
on  an  angle  cause  the  water  to  stir  greatly 
and  whirl  the  tomatoes  rapidly. 

Not  only  washes  the  dirt  from  the  tomatoes 
but  washes  out  the  Larvae  and  Decay  Spots. 

Does  not  damage  the  fruit. 

Ample  Capacity. 


Write  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price. 

Avars  machine  company 

SALENl,  NEW  JERSE-t 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  P£R  YEAR  j 

MAIN  OFFICE 

^^^altimore  m d 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


CAMERON  AUTOMATIC  LINE 


Producing  300  Sanitary  Cana  Per  Minute 


Two  Customers  each  have  11  of  these  Testers. 
Another  Patron  has  8  Air  Testers. 

Three  more  Customers  have  3  apiece. 

Ten  others  each  have  1  or  2  Testers 


Repeat  Orders  Bespeak 
Satisfaction  and  Dependability 


Some  Makers  of  Cans 
With  Cameron  Machines 


Neatle’a  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Empire  State  Pickling  Co. 
Phillips  Packing  Co. 

Armstrong  Paint  A  Varnish  Co. 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 
TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITH¬ 
OUT  HELP  OF  AN  OPERATOR.  MADE 
FOR  CANS  OF  ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


Texas  Oil  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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I  MILLIONS 

trill  see  this  full-color 
Continental  advertisement 
in  Saturday  Evening  Post, 

APRIL  27 


are  learning  the  truth  about 

^‘HEALTH  and  FRESHNESS  SEALED  in  CANS” 

More  appealing,  more  convincing  than  ever  before,  this  cur¬ 
rent  advertisement  of  Continental’s  1935  series,  in  natural 
colors,  carries  the  message  of  ** Health  and  Freshness  Sealed  in 
Cans'*  to  over  5,000,000  readers  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Good  Housekeeping  and  Time.  Using  a  new,  improved  process  of 
color  photography,  this  advertisement  more  clearly  pictures  the 
inviting  appearance  of  food  from  cans. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


% 
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turning  to  other  goods  rather  than  take  a  chance  with 
canned  foods. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  all  canned  foods  were  labeled 
for  exactly  what  they  are,  so  that  she  could  pick  up 
the  grade  she  wants  at  anytime,  she  would  buy  twice 
as  many  cans  as  she  does — ^the  inevitable  result  of 
complete  confidence  in  the  goods — and  the  advertised 
brands  would  share  in  this  increased  buying.  It  is 
shortsightedness  on  the  part  of  the  big  boys  to  think 
that  if  all  goods  were  plainly  labeled  they  would  suffer 
a  loss  in  demand.  Lift  the  cloud  of  doubt  and  distrust 
from  canned  foods  and  the  advertised  brands  will  profit 
most,  not  less.  The  progressive  canner  will  go  ahead 
and  build  an  informative  label  now,  and  not  wait.  Beat 
the  gun — be  first  in  the  field ;  not  last. 


EDITORIALS 

The  big  meeting — The  spring  meeting  of  the 
Tri-State  Packers  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  April  11th  and 
12th — this  week.  Take  note,  and  be  there,  for  about 
everyone  in  this  neck  of  the  woods  will  be  on  hand. 
The  program  is  given  elsewhere. 

LABELING — In  last  week’s  issue  you  were  given 
an  announcement  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
regarding  the  status  of  the  labeling  question,  and  in 
effect  it  said  that  you  might  do  just  about  as  you 
please:  label  them  in  a  descriptive  manner  with  no 
indication  of  grade;  grade  them  with  A-B-C  or  Fancy, 
Extra  Standard,  Standard  or  Seconds,  or  leave  the 
labels  just  as  they  are  for  this  year.  For  those  who 
wanted  nothing  done  in  this  matter  of  labeling — and 
there  are  a  lot  of  these — this  may  be  taken  as  a  victory. 
They  better  be  careful,  however.  As  we  have  so  often 
Faid,  the  demand  “tell  us  what’s  in  the  can,”  is  a  very 
real  demand,  coming  from  the  consumers  of  your 
goods,  and  you  can’t  afford  to  insult  your  customers. 
The  industry  will  not  get  by  through  doing  nothing. 
From  now  on  labels  must  be  informative,  and  the  goods 
bearing  a  label  that  answers  that  demand  will  have  the 
call,  from  now  on,  over  the  goods  labeled  in  the  old 
“dumb”  style.  Make  no  mistake,  the  great  canners  of 
this  industry  do  not  permit  their  goods  to  go  out  with 
an  unintelligent  label  on  them.  They  have  spent  many 
millions  of  dollars  in  making  the  quality  of  their 
brands  known  to  as  many  people  as  possible.  For  such 
people  such  brands  are  sufficient;  but  to  increase  the 
number  of  consumers,  or  in  other  words  to  add  to  their 
outlet,  they  must  continue  to  spend  fortunes  to  win 
new  customers.  But  if  they  can  keep  the  so-called  little 
canner  asleep  on  this  matter,  and  so  have  him  continue 
to  label  the  goods  so  that  no  one  can  possibly  tell  what 
is  in  the  can,  they  think  it  will  help  them ;  save  them 
money  in  advertising,  and  force  consumers  to  turn  to 
their  advertised  brands,  for  self-protection.  The  in¬ 
activity  of  the  mass  of  the  industry,  in  this  matter  of 
better  labeling,  seems  to  play  into  their  hands;  but 
we  doubt  it.  And  the  reason  we  doubt  is  that  there 
are  too  many  of  these  blind  labels  on  the  market,  and 
every  time  a  consumer  buys  one  of  them,  and  feels 
that  she  has  been  fooled  or  cheated,  she  does  not 
immediately  turn  to  the  advertised  brands.  She  feels 
that  canned  foods  cannot  be  trusted ;  she  grows  suspici¬ 
ous  of  the  whole  lot,  and  she  slackens  off  in  her  buying, 


THE  NEW  PURE  FOOD  LAW — It  seems  pretty 
well  assured  that  the  new  pure  food  law  will  go  through 
without  the  “Name-on-the-Label”  clause  we  have  ad¬ 
vocated,  so  that  aside  from  some  more  drastic  restric¬ 
tions  than  were  in  the  old  law,  the  industry  is  getting 
nothing  out  of  the  new  legislation.  There  is  just  one 
redeeming  feature:  there  must  be  some  name  and 
address  upon  every  label,  and  it  must  be  the  true  name 
and  address.  It  can  be  the  name  of  the  producer,  of 
the  distributor  or  of  the  seller.  There  will  be  no  more 
“orphan”  goods.  And  what  will  become  of  these 
“orphan”  quality  goods — ^the  kind  you  are  ashamed  to 
put  under  your  own  labels?  Do  you  think  the  jobber 
will  allow  his  name  to  appear?  No,  you  will  have  to 
put  your  name  on  these  trashy,  low-quality  goods !  So 
the  failure  of  the  industry  to  fight  for  this  clause — the 
producer’s  name  on  every  can — simply  means  that  you 
will  not  have  your  name,  and  the  credit,  on  the  good 
goods,  but  you  will  have  your  name,  and  the  blame,  on 
all  the  poor  stuff.  If  you  had  wired  Senator  Copeland, 
and  your  own  representatives,  and  had  made  a  fight 
for  this  very  just  and  logical  requirement  in  the  new 
law,  you  might  have  gotten  it.  Now  you  can  have  all 
the  bad,  and  none  of  the  good.  And  it  is  our  guess  that 
the  enforcement  of  this  new  law  will  “smoke  out”  the 
dummy  companies  now  being  kept  alive,  so  that  the 
brands,  and  the  names,  may  be  used  upon  the  seconds, 
and  worse  stuff.  They  know  this  racket  and  will  be 
laying  for  it.  Prompt  and  vigorous  action  might  save 
the  canners  from  this  misfortune;  but  it  will  have  to 
be  quick.  Again  we  say,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter 
with  Senator  Copeland  and  the  pure  food  authorities 
that  they  do  not  protect  the  public  from  this  swindle? 
If  enough  of  you  can  show  the  right  spirit,  and  “snow 
Washington  under”  with  demands  for  a  clause  in  the 
new  law,  compelling  the  name  of  the  packer  on  every 
can  produced,  you  may  yet  save  the  day.  This  will  be 
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a  personal  matter ;  you  cannot  wait  to  get  together  an 
association,  or  a  clique — to  unite — in  the  demand.  If 
requests  from  all  sections  of  the  country  pour  in  on 
Senator  Copeland,  he  may  act,  because  he  knows  the 
arguments,  for  we  have  laid  them  before  him.  But  he 
has  awaited  your  demand,  as  backing  up  our 
contention. 

*  *  ♦ 

THE  LAST  STRAW — If  Washington  passes  the 
Social  Security  bill — unemployment  and  old-age  insur¬ 
ance — it  will  most  certainly  be  “the  straw  that  breaks 
the  camel’s  back.”  These  things  start  in  a  very  modest 
way,  but  in  this  country  they  very  quickly  grow  to 
overburdensome  evils,  loaded  down  with  political 
favorites.  Fifty  years  ago  Germany  started  such 
humane  ( ?)  measures,  but  they  proved  unbearable  and 
impossible  of  continuance,  and  were  discarded.  Can’t 
we  ever  learn  from  others’  mistakes?  Insurance 
actuaries  have  shown  that  they  are  not  leasable;  the 
removal  of  the  incentive  to  “lay  up  something  for  old 
age”  is  a  cardinal  error,  and  to  reward  the  laborer  for 
his  unemployment  bears  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  whole  move  is  the  very  acme  of  maudelin 
sentimentality. 

SAVE  YOUR  SANITY 

EVER  before  in  the  history  of  our  country  have 
the  actions  at  Washington  been  forced  upon  the 
people  as  so  all-important  as  they  have  since 
President  Roosevelt  took  the  chair.  This  is  because  of 
the  many  and  highly  developed  means  of  publicity, 
especially  the  radio;  but  especially  because  we  seem 
to  be  cursed  with  a  horde  of  news-gatherers,  who  vie 
with  each  other  to  grab  every  bit  of  news  or  informa¬ 
tion  and  fling  it  to  the  public,  and  for  their  own  exul¬ 
tation  give  it  importance  all  out  of  line  with  its  real 
merit.  More  than  that  we  are  pestered  with  many 
scribes  who  consider  themselves  thoroughly  competent 
to  weigh  and  adjudge  every  action,  or  even  hint  of 
action,  with  a  wisdom  that  brooks  no  questioning ;  and 
even  more,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  prohesy  what  the 
heads  of  our  Government  and  Congress  itself  will  do, 
and  why.  There  have  been  famous  “Correspondents” 
at  Washington  for  years  who,  because  of  their  good 
judgment  and  discretion,  gained  confldence  for  them¬ 
selves  and  for  the  papers  they  represented;  but  the 
tribe  we  refer  to  are  of  the  “go-getter”  class,  with  un¬ 
limited  gall,  an  almost  total  lack  of  propriety,  and  so 
dumb  that  they  consider  themselves  fully  competent  to 
tell  the  President,  the  Senators  and  all  who  have 
charge  of  Government  affairs  what  they  should  do — 
what  they  must  do.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  their 
“bosses”  back  home  take  all  they  send,  apparently,  and 
rush  it  to  the  public,  as  if  it  were  inspired. 

Never  before  was  the  country  so  cursed  with  so 
many  ignoramuses  reporting  events  in  Washington 
“to  guide  public  opinion.”  There  are  self-constituted 
spokesmen  on  every  question,  and  for  every  notable, 
and  too  many  of  the  people  all  over  the  country  take 
what  they  say  as  authoritative.  If  these  reporters  were 
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one-tenth-of-one-per-cent  as  good  as  they  think  they 
are;  if  they  possessed  the  omniscience  to  an  even 
smaller  percentage  which  they  exude  with  every  utter¬ 
ance,  then  we  should  clean  out  the  White  House,  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Congress,  and  the  Supreme  Court — 
and  by  putting  them  in  charge,  make  Utopia  sure  and 
certain. 

What’s  the  matter  with  the  editors  of  the  papers  for 
which  they  work  ?  If  they  haven’t  any  better  material 
to  put  on  this  most  important  work  of  reporting  Wash¬ 
ington’s  actions,  they  might  at  least  compel  them  to 
merely  report,  leaving  opinions  out,  and  to  carefully 
avoid  pre-judgment  upon  serious  matters.  And  by  all 
means  to  be  sure  of  their  grounds,  and  to  stop  lying. 

Take  this  as  a  sample: 

The  following  statement  was  issued  March  13th  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Harriman,  Administrative  Officer  of  the 
National  Recovery  Administration. 

“I  have  been  represented  in  newspaper  articles  today 
as  urging  removal  of  Section  7-a  from  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  and  as  suggesting  that  the 
collective  bargaining  guarantee  should  be  dealt  with 
by  separate  legislation. 

“I  have  not  urged  and  do  not  urge  removal  of  section 
7-a  from  the  NIRA  and  the  codes  and,  further,  I  am 
confident  that,  regardless  of  other  legislative  plans, 
this  labor  provision  will  remain  an  integral  part  of 
the  program. 

“I  also  have  been  represented  as  not  being  in  accord 
with  the  position  taken  by  Dr.  Donald  R.  Richberg 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  regard  to 
NRA. 

“As  to  this  second  point,  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  between  Mr.  Richberg  and  myself  on  any  point 
of  policy  now  under  discussion  at  the  Capitol. 

“Suggestions  for  abandonment  of  certain  codes  and 
simplification  of  NRA  which  were  attributed  to  me 
do  not  reflect  my  opinion.  I  cited  them  as  possibilities 
in  response  to  questions  by  newspaper  men  who  wished 
to  know  how  Congress  could  carry  out  proposals  which 
have  been  advanced  for  reducing  the  scope  of  NRA. 
An  examination  of  Mr.  Richberg’s  statements  before 
the  committee  will  show  that  our  positions  are  to  all 
intents  identical.” 
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Information  of  Interest  to  Canners  Who  Want  to  Make  1933  a  More  Profitable  Year 

KOOK-MORE  KOILS  STILL  LIVE  UP  TO  THEIR  NAME 


No  Other  Coil  Has  Such  a  Record  for  Cook¬ 
ing  Efficiency  and  Quality  Product 

WILL  REDUCE  60  PER  CENT  IN  13  MIN¬ 
UTES  WITH  125  POUNDS  OF  PRESSURE 


Prove  Superiority  in  Every  Test 
...  and  Wherever  Used 

Last  season,  a  canner  ran  day-by-day 
tests  on  three  kinds  of  cooking  coils,  to 
prove  superiority.  As  the  information 
was  for  his  own  use  he  naturally  gave 
the  coils  equal  advantages.  Coil  "A” 
reduced  pulp  60  per  cent  in  33  minutes ; 
coil  "B”  reduced  pulp  60  per  cent  in  24 
minutes;  coil  "C” — a  Kook-More  Koil 
— reduced  pulp  60  per  cent  in  11 
minutes. 

This  information  was  given  to  the 
manufacturers  of  Kook-More  Koils 
without  solicitation,  and  without  previ¬ 
ous  knowledge  of  the  test. 

Without  discounting  the  accuracy  of 
these  figures  in  the  least,  we  do  not  say 
that  the  Kook-More  Koil  is  as  much  su¬ 
perior  to  the  other  two  coils  as  the  fig¬ 
ures  indicate.  It  doesn’t  have  to  have 
twice  to  three  times  the  capacity  of  other 
coils  to  make  it  infinitely  superior. 

We  do  say  the  Kook-More  Koil  will 
reduce  60  per  cent  in  13  minutes  at  125 


Langsenkamp  Catalog  supplies  complete 
information  on  Pulpers,  Finishers,  Juice 
Extractors,  Kettles,  Tanks,  etc. 


"Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant” 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

pounds  pressure,  and  stand  squarely 
back  of  the  statement.  And  we  do  say 
that  such  results  are  not  obtainable  with 
the  use  of  any  other  coil  now  available. 

Not  only  do  Kook-More  Koils  give 
greater  capacity,  but  they  make  a  supe¬ 
rior  product.  Every  canner  knows  that 
rapid  cooking  promotes  quality. 

Moreover,  Kook-More  Koils  are  de¬ 
signed  to  permit  the  most  rapid  elimina¬ 
tion  of  condensation,  thereby  prevent¬ 
ing  scorching.  In  addition  they  are  very 
easy  to  clean. 


LANGSENKAMP  BUILDS  STANDARD 
AND  PRE  HEATING  COILS! 

If  a  slow  cook  is  in  order,  or  price 
a  prime  consideration,  Langsenkamp 
Standard  Cooking  Coils  will  meet  the 
requirements.  Cooking  time  for  Stand¬ 
ard  Coils  is  approximately  30  minutes  in 
comparison  with  12  or  13  minutes  for 
Kook-Mores. 

Langsenkamp  Standard  Coils  are 
made  in  a  superior  way,  with  outlet  and 
inlet  positioned  to  order.  Spacers  bra2ed 
onto  tubes  to  give  strength,  and  all  crev¬ 
ices  are  filled  for  sanitation. 

Langsenkamp  Pre-heating  Coils  for 
transfer  tanks,  very  economical,  permit 
product  to  be  put  through  filler  at  cor¬ 
rect  temperature.  Langsenkamp  Steam 
Crosses  for  pre-heating  save  time  and 
agitate  product.  All  coils  and  steam 
crosses  supplied  in  copper,  nickel  or 
Stainless  Steel. 

• 

BREWERS  ADOPT  KOOK-MORE 

Alert  to  increased  efficiency  in  large  ca¬ 
pacity  cooking  operations,  brewers  are 
making  use  of  Kook-More  advantages. 
They  are  being  used  as  heating  units  in 
several  new  major  installations.  Com¬ 
petitive  tests  indicated  in  one  instance  a 
saving  advantage  in  favor  of  Kook- 
Mores  of  45  per  cent;  in  another,  60 
per  cent. 


Kook  -  More  Koils  are 
made  of  copper,  nickel 
or  stainless  steel.  Lang¬ 
senkamp  supplies  com¬ 
plete  units  when  re¬ 
quired — coils  and  tanks 
with  choice  of  Red  Heart 
Gulf  Cypress,  glass-lined 
steel  or  Stainless  Steel 
for  tanks.  Note  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  nipples  and 
pipes  through  sides  of 
tanks  in  illustrated  in¬ 
stallations  at  left.  Get 
Langsenkamp’s  prop¬ 
osition  on  your  coil 
and  tank  require- 
,  ments. 


Kook-More  Koils  installed  in  Red  Heart 
Gulf  Cypress  tank. 


Kook-More  Koils  installed  in  Stainless 
Steel,  or  glass-lined  steel  tanks. 
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Opportunities  and  Problems  ^ 
in  Packing  and  Shipping 


by  J.  D.  Malcolmson 

Container  Division 
Robert  Gair  Company,  Inc. 

Modern  transportation  —  whether  or 

not  we  are  engaged  in  shipping,  I  think  every¬ 
one  realizes  that  the  two  outstanding  features 
in  today’s  transportation  scene  are, 

1 — The  sensational  stepping  up  of  train  speeds. 

2 — The  enormous  tonnage  of  goods  moving  over 
the  highways  in  trucks. 

In  spite  of  our  familiarity  with  these  movements, 
it  might  prove  valuable  at  this  time  to  explore  fur¬ 
ther  their  effect  on  present  and  future  shipping  con¬ 
tainers.  From  this  standpoint,  these  two  develop¬ 
ments  present  two  similar  but  contrasting  questions 
namely,  “Do  higher  speeds  require  stronger  boxes?” 
and  “Can  truck  deliveries  be  made  in  weaker  boxes?” 
In  the  answers  to  these  questions  is  wrapped  up  a 
good  part  of  the  future  development  of  container 
design. 

TRAIN  SPEEDS — The  entire  general  public  is 
keenly  aware  of  the  recent  developments  in  increased 
train  speeds  due  to  the  wide  publicity  given  to  such 
individual  examples  as  the  Zephyr,  the  Flying 
Yankee  and  Union  Pacific’s  No.  99.  Not  since  the 
advent  of  the  Iron  Horse  has  a  transportation  devel¬ 
opment  so  gripped  the  public  imagination.  These, 
however,  are  still  individual  passenger  trains. 

What  is  not  so  well  known  is  that  the  prosaic  old 
freight  train  has  also  been  speeded  up  to  a  surpris¬ 
ing  extent.  This  was  not  done  to  make  the  front 
page,  nor  as  an  echo  of  the  spectacular  passenger 
train  gesture  but  instead  has  been  a  more  gradual 
move  which  was  made  imperative  by  today’s  economic 
conditions.  In  other  words,  the  present  distribution 
tempo  requires  that  goods  must  be  manufactured  in 
comparatively  small  quantities  and  must  be  made  and 
delivered  in  intervals  of  time  so  short  as  to  have  been 
considered  impossible  a  few  years  ago. 

To  meet  these  conditions,  the  railroads,  in  a  quiet 
way,  have  worked  marvels  in  undertaking  to  make 
carload  and  even  less-than-carload  deliveries  on 
schedules  often  approximating  passenger  train  sched¬ 
ules  and  the  stream  line  trains  will  inevitably  force 
still  higher  speeds  in  freight  as  well  as  passenger 
movement.  One  manufacturer,  for  instance,  states 
that  he  used  to  consider  ten  days  reasonable  service 
from  San  Francisco  to  Chicago  whereas  now  he  is 


disappointed  if  the  goods  do  not  arrive  in  five  or  six 
days. 

All  of  these  are  wonderful  developments  from  the 
standpoint  of  service  but  what  of  the  other  side  of 
the  pipture?  Higher  speeds  for  freight  movements 
can  only  mean  harder  wear  and  tear  on  the  goods 
carried.  Starting,  stopping  and  switching  impacts 
will  be  more  severe,  as  will  vibration  and  shifting  of 
packages  while  in  transit.  For  example,  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association  recently  issued  an  em¬ 
phatic  bulletin  complaining  that  concealed  damage 
to  canned  foods  was  on  the  increase. 

TRUCK  TRANSPORTATION  —  The  enormous 
growth  of  LCL  movements  in  highway  trucks  is  too 
well  known  to  warrant  amplification  at  this  time. 
There  is,  however,  a  controversial  question  as  to  the 
specifications  for  boxes  used  in  this  service.  Accu¬ 
rate  data  regarding  damage  to  containers  or  contents 
are  not  so  readily  available  here  as  is  the  case  in  rail¬ 
road  statistics.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed,  however, 
that  there  exists  a  serious  confusion  regarding  what 
makes  a  good  container  for  this  service.  In  a  way, 
this  is  natural  in  a  young  industry  that  has  grown 
so  quickly.  The  railroads,  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
have  gradually  arrived  at  a  set  of  specifications 
which,  in  general,  is  remarkably  acceptable  to  every¬ 
one  concerned  and  which  pretty  well  describes  a  safe, 
and  at  the  same  time,  an  economical  container  for  a 
given  commodity.  In  fact,  there  is  so  much  harmony 
here,  that  we  have  recently  succeeded  in  effecting 
some  quite  considerable  simplifications  in  Rule  41, 
especially  as  regards  box  styles,  sealing  requirements 
and  glassware  packing  specifications.  Incidentally 
the  shipping  public  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  way 
it  has  accepted  these  changes.  Instead  of  looking  on 
the  revision  as  a  letting  down  of  the  bars  for  all  types 
of  inferior  boxes,  the  general  level  of  quality  has  been 
well  maintained.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  see  their  faith  in  boxmakers  and  shippers 
sustained  during  this  dangerous  period  of  removal 
of  so  many  restrictions. 

As  regards  truck  specifications,  however,  consider¬ 
able  confusion  still  exists.  Many  shippers  and  many 
truck  operators  honestly  feel  that  truck  shipments 
can  be  made  in  boxes  considerably  below  the  require¬ 
ments  of  Rule  41  and  that  Freight  Classification  con¬ 
tainers  would  impose  an  unnecessary  cost  handicap 
on  this  industry.  They  base  their  arguments  on  the 
claim  that  truck  shipments  receive  personal  atten¬ 
tion,  and  fewer  transfers,  usually  travelling  from 
origin  to  destination  in  the  same  truck.  Others,  how¬ 
ever,  are  equally  convinced  that  the  constant  vibra- 
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HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 

SPEED  CONTROL 

Hamachek-Waukesha  speed  control  accommodates  crop 
conditions  perfectly.  There  are  eighteen  separate  divisions  to 
locate  the  speed  regulating  lever  within  a  range  of  30%  of  the 
engine  speed.  Each  different  position  provides  for  a  change 
in  the  speed  of  the  apron  roller  about  one-half  revolution  per 
minute.  Every  condition  of  the  crop  can  be  met  instantly 
without  stopping  the  engine.  Once  adjusted,  the  governor 
will  hold  the  engine  speed  steady  until  the  crop  condition  re¬ 
quires  a  change.  This  speed  control  device  and  the  Waukesha 
governor  are  the  result  of  more  than  20  years  of  continuous 
development  of  this  one  type  of  mechanism.  The  governor  is 
built  as  a  patented  integral  part  of  the  engine,  and  is  not  an  ac¬ 
cessory  or  attachment. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  WAUKESHA  ■  ENGINED  VINER  POWER  PLANT 
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tion  of  the  highways,  the  many  starts  and  stops  and 
the  irresponsibility  of  some  truck  operators  call  for 
a  better  box  even  than  is  required  for  the  smoother 
movements  of  railroad  traffic. 

The  answer  is  somewhere  between  these  two  opin¬ 
ions  and  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  type  of  truck 
service  being  used.  The  large  responsible  truck  oper¬ 
ators  and  company-owned  systems  no  doubt  give  real 
attention  to  their  freight,  while  some  of  the  smaller 
operators,  under  the  stress  of  severe  competition,  feel 
little  or  no  responsibility.  Both,  however,  must  face 
the  question  of  road  vibration  and  frequent  starts  and 
stops.  It  is  significant  that  one  of  the  large  soap 
manufacturers  in  greater  New  York  makes  all  his 
test  shipments  by  leaving  his  newly  developed  pack¬ 
ages  in  one  of  his  trucks  for  several  days  travelling 
about  the  city  streets.  He  claims  to  get  more  positive 
results  than  by  long  distance  freight  test  shipments, 
or  laboratory  tests. 

TRUCK  LEGISLATION — Reports  have  been  cur¬ 
rent  for  some  time  that  definite  inter-state  regula¬ 
tions  are  in  the  making  for  the  supervision  of  truck 
shipments.  It  is  also  understood  that  these  will  in¬ 
clude  some  form  of  specifications  for  describing  boxes 
and  packing  requirements.  Some  such  unified  speci¬ 
fications  should  certainly  prove  of  value  in  clarifying 
today’s  unsettled  conditions.  If  present  truck  pack¬ 
ing  methods  are  insecure  and  if  they  are  pulling  down 
railroad  requirements  below  the  safety  line  for  com¬ 
petitive  reasons,  an  unhealthy  condition  is  developing 
that  demands  prompt  attention. 

WHAT  IS  THE  ANSWER? — If  we  are  agreed  that 
higher  speed  freight  trains  and  wider  use  of  motor 
trucks  means  an  increase  in  the  hazards  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  if  we  concur  with  statistics  and  the  state¬ 
ments  of  such  organizations  as  the  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  Association,  we  must  recognize  the  need 
for  a  new  knowledge  regarding  shipping  containers 
and  a  new  technique  in  studying  damage  and  in  con¬ 
structing  boxes  that  will  prevent  this  damage.  Inas¬ 
much  as  most  damage  is  to  the  contents,  and  often 
concealed,  we  have  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the 
ability  of  the  outer  container  to  protect  the  contents 
as  well  as  to  hold  them  together  during  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  transit  and  handling.  The  obvious  remedy 
is  to  make  the  outer  container  stronger,  heavier  and 
more  expensive.  This,  however,  is  weak  and  faulty 
engineefing.  The  only  real  and  scientific  answer  is 
a  study  of  the  present  container,  its  weaknesses  and 
its  good  points  with  a  view  to  diagnosing  the  weak 
points  and  building  them  up — if  possible  by  improved 
design  and  workmanship  rather  than  by  increased 
weight.  In  other  words,  the  creation  of  true  “bal¬ 
anced  construction.” 

These  analyses  of  boxes  in  actual*  use  are  being 
made  not  only  by  individual  shippers  and  boxmakers, 
but  also  by  the  railroads.  In  addition,  certain  trade 
groups  of  boxmakers  are  at  present  financing  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  shipments  in  fibreboard  cases — 
mostly  can  cases — with  a  view  to  analyzing  the  causes 
of  damage  and  prescribing  the  remedies.  Tabulations 


are  being  made  not  only  of  the  condition  of  the  outer 
box,  but  also  of  “concealed  damage”  which  includes 
dented  cans  and  chafed  labels.  In  this  connection  the 
recent  work  of  the  Export  Fibre  Case  Association  has 
shown  that  much  of  the  damage  in  canned  foods  can 
be  eliminated  when  a  case  is' specified  of  the  proper 
strength  and  with  inner  flaps  long  enough  to  permit 
all  cans  to  ride  on  the  same  level. 

This  sort  of  constructive  analysis  has  been  going 
on  among  package  engineers  during  the  past  few 
years  at  an  increasing  rate.  We  owe  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  also  to  some  of  our  customers  who  have  laid 
down  certain  definite  specifications  for  improving 
containers  for  their  own  specific  needs  but  which,  in 
the  long  run,  have  automatically  improved  all  con¬ 
tainers.  The  new  knowledge  secured  in  this  way  in¬ 
cludes  such  subjects  as. 

Retention  to  contents  vs.  protection  of  contents. 

Top,  side  and  end  compression  and  their  relation 
to  each  other  and  to  the  action  of  rough  handling 
and  warehouse  stacking. 

The  relation  of  grain  direction  and  corrugation 
direction  (in  corrugated  boxes)  to  retention  of  con¬ 
tents  of  varying  physical  characteristics. 

The  relation  of  workmanship  in  box  manufac¬ 
ture  to  the  final  value  of  the  finished  box. 

Any  one  of  these  points  alone  could  be  expanded 
to  make  up  a  most  interesting  talk.  Suffice  it  to  say 
now  that  as  a  result  of  this  new  knowledge,  we  have 
recently  learned  how  to  overcome  previous  weak¬ 
nesses  in  containers  and  how  to  make  them  far  more 
resistant  to  any  given  stress  both  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal.  Best  of  all,  this  has  usually  been  accomplished 
without  increasing  costs  but  rather  by  a  scientific  ap¬ 
plication  of  new  principles  to  the  better  assembly  and 
fabrication  of  existing  materials.  The  best  evidence 
of  the  correctness  of  these  statements  is  the  fact  that 
today  many  of  the  country’s  largest  shippers  have  a 
special  department  for  the  study  of  containers,  con¬ 
tainer  materials  and  container  performance.  Many 
of  these  companies  have  installed  comprehensive  box 
testing  laboratories  and  others  are  making  increasing 
use  of  the  excellent  facilities  and  impersonal  judg¬ 
ment  of  such  independent  testing  laboratories  as  the 
Container  Testing  Laboratory  in  New  York  City  and 
the  Don  L.  Quinn  Company  in  Chicago. 

Briefly,  these  companies  all  follow  a  similar  plan 
of  procedure.  They  first  analyze  the  damage  occur¬ 
ring  to  their  product  by  studying  the  product  on  the 
retailers’  shelves.  Once  the  exact  damage  is  accu¬ 
rately  known,  the  next  step  is  to  diagnose  its  cause. 
For  instance,  it  is  often  found  that  compression  is 
causing  distortion  to  the  carton  or  other  type  of  inner 
package  and  this  distortion  remains  permanent.  Or 
perhaps  the  product  has  a  tendency  to  dry  out  or 
shrink  in  time,  leaving  a  space  at  the  top  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  container,  which  eventually  may  collapse  under 
pressure  if  the  container  is  too  weak.  At  any  rate, 
the  next  step  is  to  determine  just  what  it  takes  to 
prevent  this  trouble.  Then  when  it  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  demonstrated  that  this  really  is  the  remedy. 


NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO. 

HANOVER,  PENNA, 

Distributors;  Leon  Savaria  33  W.  Jackson  B!vd.  Chicago.  H.  W. 
Brintnall  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Seattle  &  Los  Angeles.  Purdy  Patent 
Machinery  Co.,  George  St.,  London  N.W.l-England. 


ADJUSTABLE  LABELERS  -  ALL  CANS 


C-1 2,  No,  1 2  to  6  oz.  tomato  paste 
C-10,  No,  10  to  6  oi.  tomato  paste 
M-H,  No.  3  to  2  oz.  cans 


PI  EDIMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 


INCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


MODERNIZE 

NEW -WAY 

LABELERS  and  CASERS 
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Our  Agent 


The  James  Q.  Leavitt  Co. 

Ogden,  Utah 


Automatic  »  »  » 

SelF  Cleaning 

The  silLins  wires  are  cleaned  automatically  by  a 
water  spray  on  the  opposite  side  away  from  the  corn. 
No  chance  for  silks  to  drop  back  into  corn. 

CLEAN !  SANITARY ! 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 


WCANNING^  MACHINERY 

^Sbufie  Unitor^ Complete  Canning naant 


WILL  GLADLY  TELL  YOU 
OF  OUR  GRADERS  AND 
WASHERS. 

The  Sinclair  Scott  Co. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

The  Original  Grader  House 
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the  specifications  for  the  new  container  are  prepared 
and  passed  to  the  purchasing  department.  We,  of 
course,  are  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  boxmaker 
has  cooperated  in  all  this  work  so  that  the  final  speci¬ 
fications  don’t  get  out  of  line  with  practical  manufac¬ 
turing  and  cost  limitations. 

In  practice,  the  above  procedure  is  much  slower 
and  deliberate  than  it  sounds  and  usually  has  to  be 
accomplished  one  step  at  a  time.  The  actual  result 
is  that  more  and  more  shippers  are  now  buying  their 
containers  on  a  definite  performance  basis  rather 
than  on  any  specified  raw  materials.  Performance 
here  comes  to  mean  workmanship  in  box  construction 
rather  than  the  choice  of  raw  materials.  At  first  we 
boxmakers  resented  very  much  our  customers  telling 
us  how  we  should  make  our  boxes.  That  was  our  job 
and  we  had  always  made  them  the  same  way  and  we 
didn’t  need  some  other  manufacturers  telling  us 
about  our  own  business.  Maybe  we  had  our  eyes 
focussed  too  closely  on  “our  own  job.”  At  any  rate, 
when  we  did  take  the  broader  perspective  we  learned 
a  lot  of  new  things  and  we  now  realize  that  this  new 
knowlelige  has  benefitted  all  of  our  customers.  Our 
inks  are  different,  our  printing  plates  have  been  im¬ 
proved,  our  methods  of  printing  have  changed  radi¬ 
cally,  and  some  of  us  are  fashioning  the  same  old 
materials  into  a  1935  model  container  which  is  no 
more  like  the  soft  flexible  containers  of  past  years 
than  the  Zephyr  is  like  the  spur  line  rattler,  even 
though  both  trains  are  made  of  metal  and  wood. 

,5*  3 

WILLIAM  E.  ROBINSON  DEAD 

ONE  of  the  industry’s  notable  figures,  particu¬ 
larly  here  in  the  Tri-State  region,  William  E. 
Robinson,  died  at  his  home  in  Vale,  Md.,  on 
April  2nd.  Over  the  many  years,  wherever  canned 
foods  are  produced  or  sold,  the  firm  of  Wm.  E.  Robin¬ 
son  &  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md.,  was  well  known,  as  they  were 
not  only  canners,  conducting  many  canneries,  but 
financed  many  others,  and  were  always  large  traders 
in  canned  foods,  on  the  brokerage  basis. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  a  man  of  modern  opinions,  with 
ability  to  express  his  thoughts  whether  on  his  feet, 
as  he  did  so  often  in  Tri-State  meetings,  or  in  letters, 
as  he  did  in  defending  the  business  when  legislation 
inimical  to  the  industry  was  proposed.  He  fought  hard 
for  the  industry. 

During  the  many  years  he  had  been  in  the  business 
he  had  made  as  much  of  a  success  as  any  man  in  these 
parts,  and  he  had  hoped  to  retire,  leaving  his  mantel 
to  a  son,  capable  and  well  thought  of,  but  was  so  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  lose  by  death  that  son  a  year  or  two 
ago. 

The  funeral  took  place  from  his  home,  in  Vale,  on 
Thursday  at  11  A.  M.  and  burial  was  in  the  Union 
Chapel  Cemetery.  A  representative  gathering  of  the 
industry  was  present  to  do  him  honor,  and  he  will  be 
mourned  by  a  host  of  friends. 


CODES  MUST  BE  ENFORCED 

The  following  correspondence  between  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Donald  R.  Richberg,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Board,  was  released 
today  for  publication. 

March  25,  1935. 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

The  National  Industrial  Recovery  Board  directed  me 
today  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  he  country  and  in  some  indusries  violations 
have  been  increasing  of  the  wage  and  hour  provisions 
of  the  codes  because  of  the  mistaken  feeling  that  NRA 
may  not  be  extended  and  that  the  Government  may  not 
be  inclined  at  the  present  time  vigorously  to  enforce 
code  requirements.  We  are  sure  that  you  desire  code 
standards  to  be  maintained  and  that  all  agencies  of 
the  Government  should  cooperate  to  this  end.  It  might, 
however,  be  helpful  if  you  could  give  us  an  explicit 
statement  of  your  desires  in  this  regard. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  R.  Richberg,  Chairman, 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Board. 

March  25,  1935. 

The  White  House, 

Washington. 

Dear  Mr.  Richberg : 

Before  leaving  Washington  I  wish  to  answer  your 
letter  of  today  and  to  express  to  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Board  my  desire  that  the  full  power  of  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  shall  be  exerted  to 
insist  upon  and  to  obtain  compliance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  approved  codes  of  fair  competition.  There 
is  no  excuse  whatsoever  at  the  present  time  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  trade  and  industry  who  have  sponsored  and 
are  subject  to  these  codes  to  fail  to  give  them  whole¬ 
hearted  support.  Nor  can  there  by  any  justification 
for  the  bad  faith  involved  in  attempting  to  lengthen 
hours  or  reduce  wages  contrary  to  code  requirements. 
I  am  particularly  requesting  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  give  every  assistance  in  maintaining  compliance 
with  the  codes  and  in  advising  the  District  Attorneys 
throughout  the  country  to  take  prompt  and  vigorous 
action  to  prevent  or  to  punish  such  violations. 

Let  me  also  suggest  that  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Board  should  bring  the  facts  of  this  situation 
to  the  attention  of  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  so  that  they 
may  understand  the  importance  of  accelerating  action 
to  extend  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  and 
to  end  a  period  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  provisions  and 
the  extension  of  the  law  which  has  a  retarding  effect 
upon  industrial  recovery  and  tends  to  unsettle  com¬ 
mercial  and  labor  relations. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
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CONSIDER  YOUR  FIRE  INSURANCE 
When  Planning 

Alterations 
Additions  and 
Structural  Changes 

Let  us  advise  you,  without  charse,  how 
such  chanses  can  be  made  without  un¬ 
necessary  increase  in  your  fire  insurance 
costs. 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michisan  Avenue 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


_Artistic 

lAMLS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


and  they  both 
use  the  same  cutter! 


Here’s  the  first  and  only  machine  that  success¬ 
fully  and  satisfactorily  cuts  corn  for  both  whole 
grain  and  cream  style  packing — the  Sprague- 
Sells  Universal  Corn  Cutter. 

It  increases  the  yield  on  either  style  from  5% 
to  \5%  over  other  cutters  and,  in  some  cases, 
pays  for  itself  in  a  single  season. 

Quality  of  the  pack,  too,  is  highly  improved, 
resulting  in  greater  profits  and  satisfaction  all 
the  way  ’round. 

Let  the  Universal  help  you  make  this  year 
one  of  the  most  profitable  in  your  history! 

Mail  the  coupon  for  full  information  on  this 
sensational  new  cutter,  as  well  as  our  new 
complete  catalog  No.  200. 

Modem  Canning  Equipment  for  ALL  Food  Products 

SPRABUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Please  send  without  obliKation  full  details  of 
the  Universal  Corn  Cutter  anj  your  nuw 
General  Catalog  No.  200. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  bett^ 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 

Today  I  asked  a  leading  retail  grocer  in  a  good  a  little  thought  to  what  you  might  do  toward  re-vamp- 
size  market  who  is  stocking  leading  and  repre-  ing  some  of  your  outdated  labels  in  order  to  bring  them 
sentative  canned  vegetables  and  fancy  fruits  which  on  a  par  with  newer,  better  appearing  ones  ?  I’ll  bet 
labels  were  moving  the  most  rapidly.  He  at  once  you  have  not!  And  still  some  fellows  think  the  big 
pointed  to  a  brand  introduced  into  the  market  less  canner  gets  all  the  breaks. 

than  two  years  ago  and  not  heavily  advertised  locally.  The  label  on  a  can  of  tomatoes  carried  the  added 
This  he  described  as  his  best  seller  in  vegetables  and  fine  touch  in  descriptive  wording,  “Blank’s  Finest,” 
amplified  his  remarks  by  speaking  of  the  quality  then  we  noticed  the  further  listing  of  the  following 
offered  under  the  label  in  question.  He  selected  a  legend,  “You’ll  like  the  fresh  flavor  of  all  of  Blank’s 
brand  of  canned  fruits  as  his  best  moving  stock  and  Finest  Foods  which  include  .  .  .  (fourteen  foods  were 
had  something  interesting  to  say  as  to  why  this  was  mentioned  by  name  with  the  brand  of  the  leading 
the  case  as  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  judge.  specialty  set  off  in  larger,  bolder  type  printed  in  a 

Then  we  both  became  more  interested  in  the  back-  color  contrasting  with  the  rest  of  the  items  listed), 
ground  for  his  statements  and  we  examined  the  labels  We  next  picked  up  a  can  of  tomatoes  once  a  fine  selling 
he  selected  and  in  comparison  with  others  once  well  line  in  the  market  and  contrasted  its  label  with  the 
known  among  his  customers  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  we  have  just  described.  The  most  one  could  say 
good  sellers.  for  it  was  that  it’s  just  another  label.  No  character, 

The  labels  on  vegetables  which  he  said  were  the  first  little  distinction  in  it.  It’s  small  wonder  that  the  one 
choice  of  his  trade  were  well  gotten  up,  their  color  we  described  first  is  steadily  building  sales  in  the 
scheme  was  distinctive  and  indicative  of  the  quality  market. 

packed  in  the  cans.  Three  colors  and  gold  helped  The  grocer  going  over  the  labels  with  me  next  picked 
materially  to  carry  out  this  impression.  Plenty  of  up  an  8V^  ounce  can  of  De  Luxe  Plums  and  we  went 
white  space  was  employed  on  each  to  give  distinction  carefully  over  that.  The  color  scheme  and  layout  were 
of  brand  names  and  trademark  markings.  Then  good.  No  chance  on  this  particular  label  to  show  the 
various  little  touches  completed  the  picture  of  a  splen-  product  in  use  and  by  so  doing  increase  appetite  appeal, 
did  business-building  label.  For  instance,  in  good  size  but  listen  to  this  description  under  a  striking  caption, 
type  we  read,  “Cut,  tender”  in  connection  with  the  “Notice”  “These  De  Luxe  Plums  are  sealed  in  this 
product  name,  “Wax  Beans”.  The  Good  Housekeeping  package  within  a  few  hours  after  the  time  they  are 
seal  of  approval  was  pr9minently  displayed  on  the  label  gathered,  thereby  insuring  all  of  the  fresh  flavor  of 
and  no  doubt  carried  conviction  to  readers  that  the  the  thoroughly  ripened  fruit.  The  syrup  is  made  from 
product  in  the  cans  was  above  the  average  in  quality,  pure  sugar  and  is  especially  rich  and  heavy.”  On  the 
Then  the  side  of  the  label  carried  this  message,  “Three  other  side  panel  of  the  label  we  read  a  dandy  recipe 
unusual  recipes  on  the  back  of  this  label.  Cut  along  for  plum  tapioca  and  another  suggestion  for  the 
this  line,  remove  the  label.”  The  vignette  panel  carried  appetizing  use  of  the  product.  We  next  picked  up  a 
an  appetizing  presentation  of  the  product  served  as  if  small  can  of  fruit  cocktail  and  read  suggestions  for 
at  a  table.  No  wonder  the  label  was  reported  as  being  the  serving  of  this  product.  Also  the  admonition  that 
the  best  seller  in  the  store  and  one  that  was  increasing  it  should  always  be  served  in  a  cocktail  glass  after 
steadily  in  consumer  demand.  being  thoroughly  chilled.  Are  you  doing  all  this  and 

Contrast  this  description  of  this  label  on  a  leading  something  more  if  possible  as  far  as  your  product  is 
brand  of  cut  wax  beans  with  the  one  you  are  using  at  concerned?  I’ll  say  you  aren’t!  If  you  were,  your 
present  if  you  are  packing  this  product.  Does  your  line  would  be  nationally  known,  too.  It’s  not  the  fact 
label  carry  the  Good  Housekeeping  Seal?  Does  your  that  certain  lines  have  been  heavily  advertised  in  the 
label  suggest  to  the  consumer  that  they  may  learn  new  past  that  makes  them  splendid  profit-builders  at 
and  distinctive  uses  of  the  product  by  removing  the  present,  but  rather  the  fact  they  have  been  well  and 
label  ?  Maybe  you  have  considered  printing  recipes  on  attractively  labeled  has  made  their  advertising  well 
the  backs  of  your  labels  and  decided  not  to  go  to  the  worth  while. 

added  expense  necessary  for  the  second  printing  of  One  of  the  best  known  lines  of  canned  fruits  in  the 
them.  Well,  if  you  did,  can  you  say  your  brand  is  the  world  is  not  labelled  as  well  as  it  might  be  in  compari- 
leading  seller  in  markets  where  well  introduced?  Have  son  with  others.  A  21^4  size  can  of  apricots  lists  only 
you  looked  at  your  label  book  lately  and  given  at  least  the  three  different  sizes  in  which  they  are  packed  by 
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this  canner  and  carries  the  further  information  they 
are  packed  in  heavy  syrup  and  that  all  products  under 
the  label  are  of  the  same  high  grade.  On  the  other 
hand  a  chain  store  gives  product  uses  of  apricots, 
they  amplify  their  description  of  those  in  their  cans 
and  give  recipes  for  their  use.  No,  it’s  not  the  adver¬ 
tising  that  produces  good  labels  and  establishes  a  line, 
it’s  the  thought  given  to  even  minor  details  of  labeling 
that  quickly  puts  a  product  or  line  of  canned  foods 
into  a  class  where  they  will  be  called  for  by  discrimi¬ 
nating  housewives  everywhere. 

Some  of  you  may  feel  you  are  going  to  considerable 
expense  for  the  printing  of  elaborate  recipe  books  to 
be  distributed  to  buyers  for  homes  everywhere  and  you 
believe  you  will  serve  every  useful  purpose  in  adver¬ 
tising  if  you  print  on  your  labels  an  invitation  to  send 
for  your  elaborate  recipe  book.  If  you  feel  this  way 
about  it,  why  not  split  the  difference  and  mention  your 
complete  cookbook  to  be  forwarded  to  any  one  request¬ 
ing  it,  but  at  the  same  time,  list  a  recipe  or  two  or 
three  on  the  side  panel  or  back  of  your  labels  ? 

Gentlemen,  this  matter  of  better,  more  informative 
labels  is  one  of  prime  importance  and  worthy  of  your 
best  thought.  You  have  a  certain  investment  in  your 
plant  and  business.  To  get  the  most  out  of  this  you 
must  constantly  endeavor  to  secure  new  consumer 
users  of  your  product.  Can  you  think  of  any  more 
logical  way  in  which  to  do  this  than  the  one  I  have 
suggested  ? 

I  hope  some  label  men  will  read  this  article  and  if 
they  do  I  want  to  point  out  to  them  that  apparently  • 
in  the  past  the  easiest  way  out  for  a  label  salesman 
was  for  him  to  suggest  to  the  artist  working  up  a 
label  that  he  put  a  lot  of  gold  and  curlicues  on  it  and 
let  it  go  at  that.  1935  is  not  the  year  in  which  to 
trust  to  chance  in  so  important  a  matter  as  the  dress¬ 
ing  up  of  your  hundreds  of  thousands  of  representa¬ 
tives,  your  labels.  Do  not  let  your  label  man  fail  you 
in  this.  Insist  his  artist  prepare  sketches  for  you  of  a 
label  worthy  of  the  best,  the  most  up  to  date  plant  in 
the  United  States.  Set  a  high  ideal  in  this  matter  of 
new  labels,  if  possible  get  a  label  so  striking  and  at 
the  same  time  so  servicable  you  will  see  your  sales 
increase  soon  after  you  make  the  label  change. 

Do  not  neglect  even  seemingly  unimportant  details 
when  arranging  for  a  label  improvement  in  your  line. 
If  your  product  has  been  endorsed  by  groups  similar 
to  the  Good  Housekeeping  Bureau  of  Foods,  Sanitation 
and  Health,  get  this  endorsement  on  the  label.  If 
your  product  is  packed  in  enamel  lined  tins,  tell  the 
world  by  means  of  your  label.  If  your  cans  of  prunes 
weighs  1  pound  or  539  grams,  say  so!  Put  on  all 
essential  facts  which  will  help  your  label  sell  more 
goods  to  folks  looking  for  information  and  at  the  same 
time,  keep  old  fashioned  art  work  off  the  picture. 

Make  a  careful  study  of  good  labels  and  improve  on 
them  if  you  can.  If  you  wish  this  department  to 
analyze  your  present  stock  and  want  our  up-to-the- 
minute  suggestions,  send  us  your  label  book.  No 
obligation  on  your  part,  of  course.  No  charge  for 
private  survey  not  for  publication  unless  you  permit  it. 

This  is  your  department,  use  it.  Your  sales  and 
profits  will  increase  as  you  do! 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 

CHICAGO  ‘ 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

"A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
New  Low  Price  $5.00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Robins  Retort 


CANNING 

MACHINERY 

for  all  the  various  fruits, 
vegetables,  sea  foods,  etc. 

Write  for  catalog. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co., 

Incorporated 

Lombard.  Concord  tk.  West  Falls  Are. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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APPRAISING  THE  NEW  NRA  BILL 

HE  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  in  its 
editorial  columns  of  March  30th,  sizes  up  the 
newly  proposed  NRA  bill  as  follows: 

“Senator  Pat  Harrison’s  proposed  successor  to 
the  present  N.  I.  R.  A.  represents  a  three-way  com¬ 
promise.  It  retains  the  code  structure  for  in¬ 
dustries  that  engage  in  interstate  commerce,  thus 
-.eeking  to  meet  adverse  court  decisions  against 
unwarranted  Federal  invasion  of  the  field  of  intra¬ 
state  commerce.  The  new  proposals  greatly 
strengthen  the  application  of  the  anti-trust  laws, 
thus  ending  the  exemptions  given  to  codified  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  present  N.  I.  R.  A.  Thirdly,  the 
new  bill  reiterates  Section  7-a  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  virtually  without  change 
of  wording,  a  provision  which,  if  not  supplemented 
by  enactment  of  a  Wagner  Trade  Disputes  bill, 
will  be  received  with  gratification  by  business 
men.” 

*  *  * 

We  still  cannot  “see”  wherein  the  enforcement  of 
an  industrial  code  transgresses  the  interstate  law. 
During  the  early  years  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  we 
had  quite  a  thorough  drilling  into  what  is  interstate 
and  what  intrastate  traffic ;  had  to  eat  and  breathe  and 
sleep  with  that  important  point,  and  so  had  it  ground 
into  us.  And  we  waged  bitter  war  against  the  Prohi¬ 
bition  law  because  it  utterly  ignored  this  basic  prin¬ 
ciple.  But  when  an  industry  asks  the  assistance  of 
the  Government  in  enforcing  the  regulations  it  has 
agreed  upon,  among  its  own  members  in  all  sections 
and  States,  we  cannot  see  where  the  action  violates 
interstate  law.  If  you  hold  to  that  theory,  then  the 
concomitant  must  be  true,  that  there  must  be  set  up 
48  sets  of  laws  to  operate  a  code.  That  could  only 
beget  unending  confusion.  It  was  to  avoid  that  very 
thing  that  a  “national”  pure  food  law  was  advocated 
and  passed :  to  produce  uniformity.  But  code  enforce¬ 
ment  does  not  even  come  under  that  sort  of  considera¬ 
tion.  The  violation  of  the  code  must,  of  necessity, 
happen  within  the  borders  of  a  State — ^yet  that  is  why 
the  courts  say  that  it  cannot  be  enforced — even 
though  the  products  pass  over  all  or  many  State  lines. 
But  above  all  the  unfair  tactics  of  the  code  violator 
undo  the  better  actions  of  members  of  that  industry  in 
other  States,  possibly  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
offender.  How  can  industry-wide  improvement  in 
trading  conditions  be  brought  about  through  such 
methods?  The  code-complyer  in  one  State  cannot 
bring  action  against  the  code-violator  in  another 
State.  Then  how  is  such  a  violator  to  be  handled? 
That,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  very  situation  for  which  a 
National  Government  was  set  up,  i.  e.,  to  make  compli¬ 
ance  uniform  in  all  States;  to  act  where  the  States 
may  be  hindered.  If  not  why  have  any  “National” 
laws? 

When  the  Government  offered  to  curb  the  10  per 
cent  to  20  per  cent  of  reactionaries  (the  bad  actors 
who  would  not  comply  with  what  the  industry  wanted) , 
the  bad  actors  got  busy  to  beat  the  Government,  and 


this  is  their  way  of  doing  it.  But  it  is  a  mere  subter¬ 
fuge.  They  are  taking  advantage  of  the  style  of 
enforcement  now  in  vogue  in  our  courts :  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  “the  letter”  of  the  law  instead  of  the  intent. 
To  our  mind  such  method  of  enforcement  of  the  law 
is  little  less  than  criminal.  It  sets  up  the  courts  as 
debating  societies  in  which  the  lawyer  with  the  great¬ 
est  ability  to  twist  the  meaning  of  the  language  wins 
over  the  other,  and  too  often  over  justice  itself.  Get 
the  picture:  when  ever  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  pass 
a  law  to  correct  a  practice  or  condition,  our  law¬ 
makers  get  busy,  and  granting  them  good  intentions, 
they  draw  up  the  law  in  words  which  seem  to  carry 
just  what  is  wanted.  That  is  the  “intent.”  Then  when 
that  law  is  brought  into  court,  some  lawyer  twists  vhe 
words  as  used  to  mean  something  else.  That  is  trickery 
and  deception,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  by  the 
courts.  Yet  even  our  Supreme  Court  sits  as  an  umpire 
upon  the  “wording”  of  the  law.  The  recent  gold  clause 
decision  is  a  sample  in  instance.  The  intent  of  the 
statement  upon  bonds,  etc.,  “payable  in  gold,”  was  not 
that  it  must  be  paid  in  gold,  per  se.  It  merely  meant 
payable  in  the  best  money  of  the  nation.  Fact  is  that 
if  there  had  not  been  no  tampering  with  the  value  of 
gold,  or  more  particularly  if  gold  had  not  been  upped 
in  value,  there  never  would  have  been  any  question 
about  paying  in  gold.  Years  ago  they  would  not  have 
taken  gold  if  it  had  been  tendered  them,  for  who  wants 
to  be  bothered  with  the  weight  of  gold  money.  Over 
the  many  years  that  such  bonds  have  been  paid  few, 
reduced  in  value  to  the  same  proportion  that  it  has 
if  any,  ever  took  gold,  as  stated  in  the  bond.  No,  the 
thing  was  merely  a  legal  term,  always  recognized  as 
such — until  there  was  a  profit  in  demanding  gold! 

Give  this  the  gold  cure  test:  suppose  gold  had  been 
been  enhanced,  do  you  think  anyone  would  have 
demanded  payment  in  gold?  And  if  the  Government 
had  insisted  upon  paying  them  in  the  gold  of  depreci¬ 
ated  value,  would  there  not  have  been  a  holler?  Then 
would  they  not  have  said  that  the  Government  was 
cheating  them? 

Does  this  illustrate  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that 
they  are  enforcing  the  letter  of  the  law  and  not  the 
intent? 

Well,  the  intent  of  codes  is  to  make  conditions  of 
trading  alike  throughout  an  entire  industry,  in  all 
States,  and  there  is  no  way  to  enforce  such  regulations 
except  through  the  aid  of  the  Government.  But  by 
employing  this  quibble  on  words  the  “recalcitrant  few” 
are  able  to  thumb  their  noses  at  the  many  in  an 
industry.  So  we  have  the  spectacle  of  the  courts 
supporting  the  cheaters  and  chislers,  and  calling  that 
justice;  actually  making  it  possible  for  the  rogues  to 
defeat  the  honest.  Well,  they  do  say  that  laws  are 
made  for  the  crooks,  not  for  honest  men.  But  that  is 
not  nice  to  even  read  about,  is  it? 

Properly  enforced  the  codes  can  be  the  greatest 
blessing  to  industry,  to  labor  and  to  the  consumer ;  but 
only  through  enforcement.  They  are  too  good  to  be 
lost  through  trickery.  They  must  not  be.  There  are 
injustices  being  practiced  under  them;  but  if  such 
cannot  be  stopped  under  codes  how  will  they  ever  be 
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stopped?  The  anti-trust  laws  must  be  put  back  into 
full  force,  to  break  up  the  great  amalgamations ;  pro¬ 
duction  restrictions  and  price  regulations  must  be 
ended — done  away  with,  and  the  basic  law  of  supply 
and  demand  allowed  to  operate,  but  under  fair  and 
above-board  trading  conditions.  Run  out  the  unfair 
trader  of  every  kind  and  industry  can  handle  com¬ 
petition,  prices  and  production. 


McNARY-MAPES  COMPLEXES 

By  Maurice  Siegel 

Strasburser  &  Siesel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  canning  industry  has  been  operating 

under  the  minimum  quality  standards  of  the 
McNary-Mapes  amendment  for  approximately  five 
years.  It  is  surprising  how  little  attention  is  paid  to 
these  standards  by  many  packers,  particularly  among 
those  whose  pack  is  of  standard  quality.  The  regu¬ 
lations  are  worthy  of  careful  study,  in  order  that 
proper  factory  supervision  may  be  given  and  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  substandard  products  avoided. 

The  standards  covering  peas  and  tomatoes  are  of 
vital  interest  to  all.  These  standards  have  been  re¬ 
vised  from  time  to  time  with  a  view  to  raise  the 
minimum  factors  governing  quality. 

The  recent  addition  to  the  pea  standards  restricting 
all  standard  peas  to  a  minimum  water  insoluble  solids 
content  of  22  per  cent  as  a  measure  of  their  maturity 
is  still  being  debated.  If  this  regulation  is  adopted  a 
large  percentage  of  No.  3  and  No.  4  sieve  peas  will  be 
classed  as  substandards. 

The  many  variables  that  effect  the  maturity  of  peas 
should  be  carefully  studied,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
proper  solids  relationship  to  mature  peas.  When  we 
consider  that  during  the  past  season  the  entire  output 
of  No.  3  and  No.  4  sieve  peas  at  one  factory  was  classi¬ 
fied  as  substandard  due  to  insoluble  solids  in  excess  of 
22  percent  is  sufficient  cause  to  demand  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  maturity  in  question.  The  packers 
of  standard  peas  will  no  doubt  follow  closely  the 
results  of  future  work  on  this  subject. 

The  McNary-Mapes  Standards  for  canned  tomatoes 
has,  too,  given  cause  for  an  investigation  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  change  in  color  and  drained  weights.  Although 
the  color  determinations  under  the  new  revision  are 
made  on  one-half  the  drained  weight,  choosing  the 
poorest  colored  half  of  the  tomatoes  for  the  test,  the 
canners  can  meet  this  change  in  the  standards  with 
but  little  difficulty.  A  closer  supervision  of  the  raw 
stock  and  proper  culling  of  the  off-colored  tomatoes 
will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  change  in  the  color 
standard.  If  the  proposed  change  in  drained  weights 
of  tomatoes  from  45  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  is  made, 
the  packers  of  No.  10  tomatoes  will  meet  with  great 
difficulty.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the 
packer  of  containers  smaller  than  No.  10s  will  meet 


with  little  difficulty  in  meeting  the  50  per  cent  require¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  packer  of  No.  10  tomatoes  who  is 
gravely  concerned  with  the  proposed  change  in  drained 
weights.  He  cannot  safely  air-cool  tomatoes,  as  he 
has  been  doing  in  the  past,  but  he  will  be  forced  to 
equip  his  plant  for  water  cooling,  in  order  to  retain  a 
large  drained  weight.  There  may  be  possible  danger 
in  over-filling  the  cans  to  meet  the  drained  weight 
requirement,  that  will  result  in  the  formation  of 
flippers. 


MAURICE 

SIEGEL 


Although  the  McNary-Mapes  Standards  do  not 
make  any  distinction  between  sizes  of  containers,  the 
passage  of  the  new  food  bill  does  empower  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  use  his  discretion  in  the  matter. 
The  need  for  such  a  distinction  can  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  whose 
attitude  in  the  past  has  been  always  helpful  and 
sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  the  industry. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  with  increased  appropriation 
to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  new  standards 
for  string  beans  and  corn  will  be  promulgated.  Canners 
should  interest  themselves  more  in  these  standards 
than  they  have  done  in  the  past,  in  order  that  the 
regulations  as  drawn,  do  not  adversely  effect  their 
products.  The  standards  should  be  so  formulated  that 
they  will  result  in  increased  quality  and  consumption. 


CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

APRIL  11-12 — Tri-State  Packers  (Spring  Meeting), 
Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

MAY  2-3 — Indiana  Canners  (Spring  Meeting),  Clay- 
pool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

JUNE  6-7 — Michigan  Canners  Spring  Meeting— park. 
Palace  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 
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EDWIN  C.  CLARK,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  R.  Hickmott  Canning  Company,  having  offices  at  San 
Francisco  and  a  plant  at  Antioch,  passed  away  at  his  home  at 
Berkeley,  California,  March  27th,  following  an  illness  of  but  a 
week.  Pneumonia  was  the  cause  of  his  untimely  passing  at  the 
age  of  59.  He  was  a  native  of  San  Francisco  and  since  1908 
had  been  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  canning 
business  founded  by  his  father-in-law',  Robert  Hickmott,  pioneer 
canner,  and  the  first  to  can  asparagus.  Mr.  Clark  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Georgie  H.  Clark;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Lillian 
C.  Allison,  and  a  son,  Edwin  H.  Clark.  He  was  a  Mason,  and 
a  past  exalted  ruler  of  the  San  Francisco  Lodge  of  Elks. 

CLAYTON  P.  LARDIE,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Traverse 
City  Packing  Company,  and  ex-president  of  the  Michigan 
Canners  Association,  died  on  Sunday,  March  24th  at  the  age  of 
51  years.  Last  fall  Mr.  Lardie  underwent  a  major  operation 
at  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minnesota,  following  which  he  spent 
two  months  in  Florida  for  recuperating.  He  returned  to  Detroit 
and  there  entered  a  sanitarium.  Mr.  Lardie  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  two  daughters  and  four  sisters. 

THE  MICHIGAN  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  will  hold  their 
Spring  Meeting  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  June  at  the  Park  Place 
Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

FIRE  SEVERELY  DAMAGED  the  plant  of  Otto  Seidner, 
Inc.,  mayonnaise  manufacturers,  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island, 
March  19th.  Estimated  loss,  $30,000. 

NATIONAL  CHERRY  FESTIVAL  will  be  held  at  Traverse 
City,  Michigan,  July  17th,  18th  and  19th. 

O.  V.  BEST,  president.  Dr.  L.  F.  Best,  vice-president,  and 
P.  J.  Somerville,  secretary-treasurer,  are  the  officers  of  the 
newly  organized  Central  Packing  Corporation,  Jackson, 
Michigan,  which  will  pack  vegetables  this  season. 

AN  EFFORT  by  stockholders  and  creditors  of  the  California 
Cooperative  Canneries,  Inc.,  to  determine  the  legality  of  an 
alleged  transfer  of  the  concern’s  properties  to  the  Tri-Valley 
Packing  Association,  has  been  commenced  in  the  Superior  Court 
at  San  Francisco.  The  action  seeks  an  accounting  of  assets  as 
of  September,  1932,  when  the  properties  assertedly  were  turned 
over  to  Armour  &  Company,  and  later  to  the  Tri-Valley  concern. 
More  than  one  thousand  co-operative  members  are  affected  by 
the  suit,  with  claims  of  more  than  $500,000  involved. 

EARL  FOLAND,  who  operates  a  cannery  at  Perkinsville, 
Indiana,  has  purchased  a  building  near  Anderson,  Indiana,  which 
he  plans  to  remodel  and  to  install  tomato  canning  equipment. 

ARRANGEMENTS  have  been  made  with  the  George  W. 
Goddard  Company  of  2410  Wall  Avenue,  Ogden,  Utah,  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Anderson-Barngrover  and  Sprague-Sells  Division  of 
Food  Machinery  Corporation  in  the  State  of  Utah. 

MEADOW  VIEW  COOPERATIVE  CANNERY,  INC.,  has 
been  organized  at  Sowers,  Virginia,  with  L.  G.  Mitchell  president 

THE  CANNERY  at  Marengo,  Iowa,  has  been  taken  over  by 
J.  LeRoy  Farmer  Canning  Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  for 
the  packing  of  Narrow  Grain  Evergrain  and  Country  Gentleman 
corn. 

THE  ASSEMBLY  of  the  California  State  Legislature  has 
turned  down  the  Fisher  Bill  designed  to  secure  control  of  float¬ 
ing  sardine  reduction  plants  operated  off  the  coast  of  the  State. 
The  measure  would  have  required  all  commercial  fishing  boats 
which  deliver  sardines  to  a  floating  reduction  plant,  to  secure  a 
permit  from  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission.  Its  passage  was 
favored  by  conservationists  generally.  The  Legislature  has 
postponed  action  on  measures  which  propose  that  fishermen 


ineligible  to  citizenship  should  not  be  granted  licenses  to  fish 
in  California  waters.  The  possibility  of  international  complica¬ 
tions  prompted  the  delay  in  voting  on  the  measure. 

MR.  C.  B.  NOLTE  was  elected  president  of  Crane  Company 
on  March  26th.  Mr.  J.  B.  Berryman,  who  had  been  president 
since  1931,  and  who  has  been  connected  with  the  Crane  organi¬ 
zation  since  1892,  became  Chairman  of  the  Board.  As  chairman, 
he  will  be  able  to  transfer  his  heavy  responsibilities  to  Mr. 
Nolte’s  shoulders,  and  at  the  same  time,  will  be  in  position  to 
follow  closely  the  further  progress  of  the  company. 

RED  OAK  CANNING  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Illinois,  will 
pack  corn  and  tomatoes  this  year. 

A  $10,000  FIRE  LOSS  was  suffered  on  March  19th  by  S.  T. 
Brown,  when  his  cannery  at  Harrison,  Arkansas  was  destroyed. 

A.  C.  WEBB,  C.  A.  Offerman  and  J.  J.  Thomas,  all  repre¬ 
senting  the  American  Can  Company,  sailed  recently  from  San 
Francisco  for  Honolulu. 

A  NEW  BULLETIN  No.  600,  describing  the  H-B  Instrument 
Company’s  line  of  dial  and  recording  thermometers,  and 
humidity  indicating  instruments  has  just  been  issued,  and  will 
be  gladly  mailed  to  interested  parties  upon  application  to  the 
company  at  2518  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

KNELLSVILLE  PEA  CANNING  COMPANY  factory  at  Port 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  recently  suffered  heavy  damage  from  a 
freak  windstorm  which  swept  through  that  section.  Canned 
peas  stored  in  this  warehouse  were  saved. 

IF  SUFFICIENT  ACREAGE  can  be  contracted,  the  H.  J. 
Heinz  Company  will  open  its  Henderson  (Kentucky)  tomato 
cannery. 

THE  SANTA  CLARA  CANNING  COMPANY  has  arranged 
to  open  a  canning  plant  in  the  Knowles  Pottery  Building,  Santa 
Clara,  California,  and  will  pack  fruits,  tomatoes  and  fruits-for- 
salad.  Hal  Cousens  is  to  be  manager. 

AMERICAN  METAL  MARKET,  111  John  Street,  New  York 
City,  announce  publication  of  the  28th  annual  edition  of  “Metal 
Statistics.’’  The  new  edition  of  “Metal  Statistics’’  furnishes,  in 
its  usual  compact  and  handy  form,  a  record  of  production,  con¬ 
sumption,  imports,  exports,  stocks,  price  fluctuations  and  aver¬ 
ages  (monthly  and  annually),  applying  to  finished  and  semi¬ 
finished  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metal  products  as  well  as  raw 
materials.  In  between  the  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metal  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  book  will  be  found  a  series  of  tables  dealing  with 
various  economic  subjects.  Recent  editions  of  the  hook  have 
witnessed  the  gradual  growth  of  this  section  until  now  it 
embraces  foreign  commerce,  income,  industrial  production, 
building,  railways,  car  loadings,  automobiles,  commodity  indexes, 
domestic  and  foreign  money  rates,  etc.  With  reference  to  the 
continued  and  regrettable  dearth  of  up-to-date  copper  statistics, 
your  attention  is  directed  to  the  prefatory  remarks  on  page  3, 
in  which  is  quoted  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Planning 
Committee  for  Mineral  Policy  of  the  National  Resources  Board. 

STOKELY  BROTHERS  have  leased  the  Wabash  Canning 
Corporation  plant  at  Wabash,  Indiana,  to  pack  peas. 

THE  DEL  MAR  CANNING  CORPORATION,  Monterey, 
California,  will  make  alterations  costing  $25,000  in  the  Del  Mar 
plant  No.  2.  The  E.  B.  Gross  Company,  also  of  Monterey,  will 
make  alterations  in  its  plant  costing  $10,000.  The  changes 
include  equipment  to  do  away  with  objectionable  fish  odors. 

THE  CANNERY  at  Covington,  Indiana,  has  been  bought  by 
J.  A.  Wilhelm  and  Wilson  Smart  of  Du  Pont,  Indiana,  who  will 
pack  tomatoes  this  season. 
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PROGRAM  OF  THE  SPRING  MEETING  OF  THE 
TRI-STATE  PACKERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

To  be  Held  in  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel 
Baltimore,  Md. 

APRIL  11th  AND  12th 

9  A.  M. — Opening  Registration  Booth — Ball  Room 

Floor. 

10  A.  M. — Opening  of  Meeting — Newlin  B.  Watson, 

President. 

Appointment  of  Convention  Committees. 

Code  Enforcement — 

Maryland — Arthur  E.  Hungerford,  Compliance 
Director. 

Delaware — Charles  W.  Hardesty,  Compliance  Di¬ 
rector. 

New  Jersey — CharleS  Edison,  Compliance  Di¬ 
rector. 

The  Code  in  1935 — Ralph  0.  Dulany,  Chairman,  The 
Canning  Code  Authority  Committee. 

Echoes  from  the  Canners  and  Fieldmen’s  Conference 
at  College  Park — Dr.  H.  A.  Hunter. 

Address — ^Weld  M.  Stevens,  Deputy  Administrator, 
Food  Division. 

12.30  to  2.00  Luncheon 

2  P.  M. — Reports  of  Legislative  Committees — 
Maryland — Harry  H.  Nuttle. 

Delaware — E.  A.  Simon. 

New  Jersey — Lucius  E.  Hires. 

New  Standards  and  Regulations  Applying  to  the  1935 
Pack — Maurice  E.  Siegel. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment  with  Italy — J.  Richard  Phillips,  Jr.,  Chair¬ 
man. 

The  Rutger’s  Tomato — Prof.  L.  G.  Schermerhorn,  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  Staff. 

10  A.  M.,  Friday,  April  12th — 

Executive  Session  Open  to  Canners  Only.  This  Meet¬ 
ing  is  for  any  and  all  canners  from  any  State. 
Impressions  of  1934  and  Suggestions  for  1935 — Dr. 

A.  L.  Sullivan,  Maryland  State  Board  of  Health. 
A  New  Angle  to  an  Old  Racket — F.  A.  Palmer,  Belle¬ 
vue,  Ohio. 

Report  of  Conditions  and  Recommendations  for  over¬ 
coming  certain  Demoralizing  Influences  against 
which  Canners  have  been  struggling  for  many 
years — The  Board  of  Directors  of  Tri-State  Pack¬ 
ers’  Association. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Central  Office  for  Filing  Open 
Prices — 0.  T.  Sewell,  Chairman. 

PEACH  GROWERS’  INCOME  SIX  TIMES  GREATER 

ALIFORNIA  growers  of  clingstone  peaches  used 
for  canning  experienced  a  sixfold  gain  in  in¬ 
come  between  the  depression  low  of  1932  and 
the  1934  season,  according  to  a  survey  of  open  market 
prices  made  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis¬ 
tration.  In  1932,  a  season  without  any  control 


program,  growers  received  a  total  of  $906,000  from 
canners.  In  1934,  with  a  marketing  agreement  and 
license  in  effect  for  the  second  year,  the  total  return 
to  growers  was  $6,000,000. 

The  average  yearly  payments  to  growers  for  their 
crop  by  canners  during  the  years  1925  to  1929  inclu¬ 
sive  were  $8,725,000.  For  1930  and  1931,  with  the 
depression  making  itself  felt  increasingly,  the  respec¬ 
tive  figures  were  $7,836,000  and  $3,529,000.  In  these 
two  years  the  growers  and  canners  adopted  voluntary 
control  agreements.  Heavy  planting  in  the  early  ’20’s 
had  carried  bearing  acreage  upward  steadily.  Since 
the  trees  reach  maximum  yield  at  about  the  age  of 
eight  to  ten  years;  tree  removals  have  not  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cause  a  significant  decrease  in  a  relatively  high 
production  total. 

The  early  voluntary  control  agreements  never  were 
regarded  as  continuing  pacts.  In  1932  no  agreement 
was  put  into  effect.  Based  on  open  market  prices, 
grower  income  fell  to  $906,000  in  that  year.  In  1933 
the  industry  entered  into  a  marketing  agreement  and 
license  under  the  Adjustment  Administration,  the 
main  provisions  of  which  provided  for  limitation  of 
the  maximum  total  tonnage  of  cling  peaches  that  might 
be  canned.  The  first  season  under  the  agreement  and 
license  returns  to  growers  for  peaches  bought  for 
canning  increased  to  $5,000,000.  Growers  received 
$20  a  ton  for  No.  1  fruit.  In  1932  the  price  had  been 
$6.50  a  ton,  and  only  55  per  cent  of  the  crop  had  been 
sold.  Under  the  agreement,  in  the  1934  season 
growers  received  $30  a  ton  for  200,000  tons  of  No.  1 
fruit  canned  under  the  agreement,  receiving  a  total 
income  of  $6,000,000  from  peaches  sold. 

In  addition  to  listing  the  above  figures,  affected  to 
some  extent  by  the  economic  conditions,  the  survey 
compares  last  year’s  grower  income  with  the  income 
which  could  have  been  expected  had  no  agreement 
been  in  effect. 

Growers  received  an  average  of  $30  a  ton  for  200,000 
tons  or  total  returns  of  $6,000,000.  Of  the  total  crop 
of  324,000  tons,  it  is  estimated  that  268,000  tons  were 
No.  1  fruit.  During  recent  years  canners  have  con¬ 
fined  their  packs  to  No.  1  fruit,  consequently  the  total 
tonnage  that  would  have  been  considered  by  canners 
for  packing  was  268,000  had  no  industry  program  been 
in  effect.  Had  this  tonnage,  which  is  equivalent  to 
about  12,000,000  cases,  been  available  for  canning, 
total  return  to  growers  would  have  been  approximately 
$3,000,000,  or  about  one-half  the  amount  actually  re¬ 
ceived,  it  is  estimated. 

Price  changes  to  consumers  have  been  slight  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  gain  in  growers  income.  Based  on  the 
data  collected  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  the  average  price  of  a  No.  2V2  can  of 
peaches  sold  at  retail  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
was  approximately  17  cents  during  the  fall  months 
of  1933. 

During  recent  months  consumers  have  paid  on  an 
average  about  18.5  cents  for  a  No.  2i^  can  of  peaches, 
which  is  an  increase  of  less  than  10  per  cent. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

The  Distributors^  Viewpoint 


WAR  CLOUDS  LOWERING 

ITH  various  nations  in  Europe  apparently  awaiting  just 
a  valid  excuse  to  start  marching,  the  war  spirit  has  spread 
to  the  grocery  trade  in  the  United  States.  According  to  J.  H. 
McLaurin,  president  of  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  there  is  no  peace  in  the  trade,  insofar  as  manu¬ 
facturer-jobber  relations  are  concerned.  In  a  broadside  an¬ 
nouncing  plans  for  the  Association’s  forthcoming  convention  in 
Memphis,  Mr.  McLaurin  says: 

“Where  is  there  an  independent  food  distributor  in  the  United 
States  who  is  today  thinking  in  terms  of  peace  as  it  relates  to 
the  conduct  and  success  of  his  business,  while  the  food  manu¬ 
facturer,  whom  he  serves,  is  at  war  with  his  distributor?  For 
years  our  independent  food  distributors  have  known  no  such 
thing  as  peace  of  mind  while  engaged  in  the  desperate  struggle 
to  combat  those  malignant  forces  gnawing  like  termites  at  the 
very  vitals  of  their  business. 

“Already  the  independent  wholesale  grocer  has  slept  twenty 
years  too  long.  Today  he  has  awakened  to  the  realization  that 
his  days  are  numbered.  Those  manufacturers  who  are  friendly, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  to  the  wholesale  food  distributors 
can  be  counted  on  one  hand.  The  wholesale  food  distributor  is 
to  the  manufacturer  his  indispensable  medium  of  distribution. 
The  manufacturer  well  knows  that  this  cannot  be  said  of  the 
big  chain  systems  or  other  specialized  forms  of  distribution  of 
this  country,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  that  fact  we  are  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  in  the  form  of  discounts,  rebates,  concessions,  and 
allowances  masquerading  under  the  name  of  ‘advertising  allow¬ 
ances’,  ‘brokerage’,  or  ‘quantity  discounts’  to  the  big  buyers  in 
unfair  discrimination  against  the  independent  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributors.  Such  practices  are  nothing  less  than  a  base  betrayal 
of  the  independent  distributor. 

“We  are  met  by  the  food  manufacturer  today  with  a  beguiling 
smile,  expressions  of  appreciation  and  with  the  hand-shake  of  a 
friend  while  we  are  being  knifed  to  death  with  the  other  hand. 
That  we  have  slept  and  refused  for  twenty  years  to  rise  up  and 
wipe  out  these  disgraceful  practices  affords  us  no  excuse  for 
permitting  complete  extermination. 

“In  great  numbers,  wholesale  grocery  houses  of  this  country 
have  been  destroyed  by  this  blight,  while  thousands  of  inde¬ 
pendent  retail  merchants  have  been  wiped  out,  added  to  the 
ranks  of  employees  and  many  of  them  today  in  the  relief  column, 
all  because  these  great  manufacturing  institutions,  created  and 
enriched  in  earlier  years  by  independent  wholesale  and  retail 
grocers,  are  now  yielding  to  the  selfish  temptation  to  subsidize 
particular  agencies,  competitors  of  the  independents,  with  con¬ 
cessions  and  preferences  unjustified  by  any  service  they  render 
to  the  cause  of  food  distribution. 

“The  clock  has  struck!  Since  January,  I  have  been  absent 
from  our  Washington  office.  I  have  visited  wholesale  grocers 
from  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  San  Francisco.  I  am  dictating  this 
communication  fi’om  Oklahoma  City,  and  my  visits  are  not  yet 
finished.  I  have  met  an  outraged  and  determined  body  of 
citizens  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business,  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  we  are  soon  to  enter  into  a  new  field  of  endeavor 
by  which  to  establish  and  preserve  independent  food  distribution 
throughout  the  United  States. 

“You  are  reminded  that  the  annual  convention  of  the  United 
States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  convenes  in  Memphis, 
May  21.  To  the  wholesale  grocer  I  ask  are  you  going  to  leave  it 
to  some  other  man  to  go  there,  at  the  expense  of  his  time  and 
money,  to  pull  your  coals  out  of  the  fire  and  save  your  business 
or  are  you  going  to  stand  in  that  great  convention  and  declare 
yourself  against  the  unfair  and  discriminatory  methods  that  are 
working  slowly  though  insidiously  to  destroy  your  business  and 


the  well-being  and  happiness  of  your  own  and  your  community? 
The  presence  of  500  wholesale  grocers  in  the  Memphis  meeting 
will  write  the  beginning  on  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  wholesaler.” 

ANOTHER  PRICE  CONTROL  BILL 

The  flood  of  congressional  measures  aimed  to  correct  certain 
merchandising  evils  in  the  grocery,  and  other  distributing 
trades,  continues.  A  measure  which  has  aroused  unusual 
interest  in  the  manufacturing,,  canning,  and  wholesale  grocery 
trade  proposing  to  amend  the' Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  to 
outlaw  rebates  and  advertising  allowances,  (H.  R.  6979,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Representative  Fred  L.  Crawford,  Michigan),  follows: 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  purpose  and  policy  of  this  Act  to 
supplement  the  Act  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  Create  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  to  define  its  powers  and  duties,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,’  approved  Sept.  26,  1914,  and  to  prevent  unfair  methods 
of  competition  in  or  affecting  commerce  and  unfair  or  deceptive 
acts  and  practices  in  or  affecting  commerce  are  hereby  declared 
unlawful. 

“Sec.  2  as  used  in  this  Act  ‘Open  list  price’  means  unit  prices 
which  quote  the  person’s  (or  seller’s)  price  or  prices  asked  per 
bag,  barrel,  case,  carton,  pound,  ton,  pocket,  bushel,  dozen,  gross, 
carload,  hundred,  or  any  other  measure  and  which  price  so 
asked  is  openly  published  in  trade  organ,  trade  paper,  news¬ 
paper,  brokerage  bulletin,  public  price  list,  or  by  telegram, 
telephone,  radio,  or  otherwise,  and  in  any  manner  that  may 
serve  the  purpose  of  informing  the  interested  buying  public  of 
the  person’s  selling  price  of  goods,  wares,  merchandise, 
machinery,  or  other  articles  so  openly  announced. 

“  ‘Commerce’  means  trade  or  commerce  between  buyers  and 
sellers  engaged  in  marketing  in,  or  in  the  current  of,  or  in 
competition  with,  or  so  as  to  burden,  obstruct,  or  in  any  way 
affect,  interstate  commerce. 

“  ‘Person’  includes  individual  proprietorships,  partnerships, 
associations,  and  corporations. 

“  ‘Manufacturer’  includes  any  person  engaged  in  the  selling  of 
any  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  machinery,  or  other  articles 
manufactured,  sold,  shipped,  and  traded  in,  and  who  resides  in 
and  does  businefss  in  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

“Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  engaged  in  com¬ 
merce  and  who  publishes  an  open  list  price  to  sell  goods,  wares, 
merchandise,  machinery,  or  other  articles  manufactured,  sold, 
or  shipped  to  any  person  at  any  price  other  than  the  published 
open  list  price. 

“Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  engaged  in  com¬ 
merce  and  who  publishes  an  open  list  price  to  collect  less  for  the 
merchandise  sold  than  the  open  list  price. 

“Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  engaged  in  com¬ 
merce  and  who  publishes  an  open  list  price  to  give  a  buyer  or 
any  person  or  persons  purchasing  goods  any  advertising  allow¬ 
ance,  or  storage  allowance,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  to  pay  to 
any  person  buying  goods,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  amount  in 
cash  or  goods  or  services  for  advertising  a  manufacturer’s 
merchandise. 

“Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  engaged  in 
commerce  and  who  publishes  an  open  list  price,  to  give,  grant, 
or  permit  secret  rebates,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  in  any  form 
whatsoever,  to  a  subsidiary  company  and/or  branch  owned  or 
controlled  by  said  person. 
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“Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  subsidiary  and/or 
branch  owned  and/or  controlled  by  any  person  engaged  in  com¬ 
merce  and  who  publishes  an  open  list  price,  to  give,  grant,  or 
permit  any  secret  rebate,  advertising  allowance,  or  other  con¬ 
cession  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  person  who  purchases 
goods,  ware,  merchandise,  or  service  from  the  parent  concern 
which  owns  and/or  controls  said  subsidiary  and/or  branch. 

“Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  engaged  in 
commerce  and  who  publishes  an  open  list  price,  to  give,  grant, 
or  make,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  rebate  in  any  form  whatsoever 
on  a  shipment  or  shipments  of  goods  after  collection  therefor 
has  been  made. 

“Sec.  9.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  engaged  in  com¬ 
merce  and  who  publishes  an  open  list  price,  to  make  any  allow¬ 
ance  to  a  buyer  for  the  transporting  of  goods  whether  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  said  goods  moves  via  truck,  rail,  airway,  or  water 
carrier. 

“Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  engaged  in 
commerce  and  who  publishes  an  open  list  price  to  sell  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  as  being  out  of  condition  or  as  off-color, 
or  as  seconds,  or  as  below  standard  quality,  except  by  adver¬ 
tising  said  goods  openly  for  bids  thereon. 

“Sec.  11.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  engaged  in 
commerce  and  who  publishes  an  open  list  price,  to  discriminate 
in  price  between  different  purchasers  of  any  commodity,  wares, 
or  merchandise  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  regardless  of  the 
quantity  purchased. 

“Sec.  12.  Whenever  the  Commission  vested  with  jurisdiction 
of  this  Act  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  person  is 
violating  or  has  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 
Commission  shall  proceed  against  the  person  or  persons  violat¬ 
ing  said  Act  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  Section  11  of  the  Act, 
entitled  ‘An  Act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies  and  for  other  purposes’  approved 
October  15,  1914,  and  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  have 
knowingly  violated  or  who  shall  have  aided  or  abetted  in  such 
violation  after  cease  and  desist  orders  shall  have  been  issued 
by  the  Commission  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  $5,000  or  confined  in  jail  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

“Sec.  13.  Any  person  who  shall  be  injured  in  his  business  or 
property  by  any  other  person  by  reason  of  anything  declared 
to  be  unlawful  by  this  Act  may  sue  therefor  in  any  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  district  in  which  the  defendant 
resides  or  is  found,  without  respect  to  the  amount  in  contro¬ 
versy,  and  shall  recover  threefold  the  damages  sustained  by  him 
and  the  costs  of  suit,  including  a  reasonable  attorney’s  fee. 

“Sec.  14.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  hereby  authorized 
to  enforce  compliance  with  this  Act,  said  authority  to  be 
exercised  as  set  forth  in  Section  11  of  the  Act  entitled  ‘An  Act 
to  supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies  and  for  other  purposes,’  approved  October  15,  1914. 

“Sec.  15.  This  Act  shall  be  known  as  the  ‘Fair  Trade  Prac¬ 
tices  Act  of  1935’.” 


WANTED 

‘‘The  Story  of  Canned  Foods” 

a  book  published  in  1924  by 

DUTTON  &  COMPANY 

To  fulfill  an  inquiry,  we  will  gladly  purchase  the 
above  mentioned  book  from  anyone  possessing  a 
copy  and  wishing  to  dispose  of  it. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
107  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  WITH  MEAT 

By  The  American  Housewife’ s  Bureau 

DO  you  keep  before  your  customers  the  idea  of 
serving  fruits  with  meat?  This  custom  has  come 
down  to  us  from  past  centuries  of  good  eating. 
One  had  fruits,  then,  of  course.  But  one  did  not  have 
today’s  contribution  of  preserved  fruits,  canned  pine¬ 
apple  wheels,  for  instance,  which  may  be  served  with 
any  type  of  meat,  either  grilled,  in  fritters,  roasted,  or 
almost  any  way  one  wants  to  serve  it.  Then,  there  are 
pears,  apricots,  peaches. 

Russia,  which  allowed  itself  noblemen  long  after 
other  European  countries  had  discarded  theirs,  con¬ 
sidered  roast  game  with  a  salad  of  fruits  the  high  spot 
in  their  sixteen  and  eighteen  course  dinners.  The 
sakuski,  or  elaborate  hors  d’oeuvres,  were  but  a  pro¬ 
logue,  and  the  succession  of  wines  but  an  epilogue,  to 
this  dramatically  staged  and  emotionally  eaten  course. 

And  how  decorative  the  serving  of  fruits  with  meat 
may  be!  Ham,  for  example,  baked  in  the  old  Virginia 
manner,  thick  with  a  crackling  crust  of  ample  sugar, 
spicy  with  cloves,  is  much  more  attactive  to  look  upon 
if  around  it  are  slices  of  pineapple,  gently  sauted  until 
a  brownish  golden  color,  their  centers  stuffed  with 
currant  jelly. 

Pears  are  likewise  excellent  served  with  roast  lamb, 
spiced  cherries  with  almost  any  type  of  meat,  while 
fried  ham  served  with  apricots  is  yum,  yum! — a 
veritable  dish  for  the  gods ! 

If  in  talking  fruits  with  meat  to  your  customers, 
there  should  be  doubting  Sarahs,  give  them  these 
recipes. 

FRIED  HAM  WITH  APRICOTS:  Fry  ham  in  the  usual  way. 
Remove  to  a  hot  platter.  Drain  one  can  of  apricots  well,  dip  in 
flour  and  saute  in  the  ham  fat  until  they  are  a  nice  brown. 
Arrange  the  apricots  around  the  ham.  Make  a  sauce  by  car¬ 
amelizing  two  tablespoons  sugar,  adding  two-thirds  cup  apricot 
syrup  and  cooking  until  smooth.  Add  three  tablespoons  orange 
juice,  then  two  teaspoons  flour  smoothed  with  two  tablespoons 
cold  water.  Cook  until  slightly  thick  and  serve  with  the  ham 
and  apricots. 

SPICED  CHERRIES,  FOR  ANY  KIND  OF  MEAT:  Pour 
the  syrup  from  a  No.  2  can  of  pitted  red  cherries  into  a  sauce 
pan  and  add  one-fourth  cup  vinegar,  three-fourths  cup  sugar, 
a  stick  of  cinnamon  and  one  tablespoon  of  cloves.  Bring  to 
boiling  and  boil  gently  for  a  few  minutes.  Remove  the  cloves, 
add  the  cherries,  and  cook  gently  until  the  syrup  is  rich  and 
thick.  Then  remove  the  cinnamon  and  pour  into  a  glass  jar. 
Serve  with  hot  or  cold  meats. 

FRANCONIA  PEARS  WITH  ROAST  LAMB:  Roast  the 
lamb  as  usual  in  a  very  hot  oven,  searing  for  half  an  hour  at 
500  degrees,  and  continuing  at  450  degrees,  allowing  fifteen 
minutes  to  each  pound  and  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  extra. 
About  forty-five  minutes  before  the  roast  is  done,  add  potatoes 
which  have  been  parboiled  ten  minutes  and  let  them  brown 
around  the  roast,  basting  occasionally.  Fifteen  minutes  before 
the  roast  is  done,  drain  the  juice  from  a  can  of  pears  and  place 
the  pears  also  about  the  roast.  Fill  the  hole  in  each  pear  with 
a  spoonful  of  currant  jelly.  Allow  to  brown,  basting  with  the 
fat  in  the  pan.  Serve  the  lamb  on  a  platter  with  the  potatoes 
and  pears  placed  alternately  around  it. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  urdikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 175  gallon  steam  jacketed  copper  kettles, 
$150.00  each,  while  they  last.  We  are  dealers  in  can¬ 
ning  machinery. 

Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  “Heart  of  the  Ozarks” 
Springfield,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE —  Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home. 

Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE— 1  Scott  Colossus  Rotary  Interchangeable 
Pea  Grader,  6  sections,  with  2  extra  sections.  In 
good  condition. 

Lincoln  Canning  Co.,  Merrill,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE — Three  Berlin-Chapman  1000  can  continu¬ 
ous  agitating  Cookers,  and  200  can  coolers  for  No.  2 
cans.  Will  cook  and  cool  80  cans  tomatoes  per 
minute.  Labeling  machine  can  be  attached  to  cooler 
making  cooking,  cooling,  and  labeling  one  continu¬ 
ous  operation.  Machines  in  good  condition.  No 
longer  packing  tomatoes.  Will  sell  cheap. 

Address  Box  B-2027  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Kenyon  Cob  Crusher. 

1  Reeves  Variable  Speed  Transmission  for  two  viners. 

1  International  Dial  Time  Clock  Full  Automatic  with 
150  numbers. 

1  Sprague  Shaker  Washer. 

1  Sprague  Rotary  Washer  with  Spiral  for  peas  or 
whole  grain  corn. 

1  M  &  S  Cooker  Filler  for  No.  2  and  2h  cans;  no  can 
no  fill  attachment;  attachments  for  No  1  cans 
obtainable. 

1  G.  E.  Motor,  20  H.  P.,  60  cycle.  220  volts,  1750 
R.P.M.,  A.C. 

1  G.  E.  Motor,  15  H.  H.,  60  cycle,  220  volts,  1750 
R.P.M.,  A.  C. 

1  G.  E.  Motor,  15  H.  P.,  60  cycle,  220  volts,  750 
R.P.M.,  A.C. 

1  Model  B.  Curtis  Air  Compressor;  new. 

1  Holmes  Variable  Speed  Transmission. 

1  Safe. 

4  2h  in.  copper  spiral  coils  for  pulp  or  catsup. 

1  Beet  Peeler. 

Address  Box  A-2029  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE—  As  a  whole,  or  in  parts,  the  machinery 
and  equipment  of  The  Pendergast  Cannery  at  this 
place.  2  Upright  Boilers.  Engine,  3  Cookers,  13 
Process  Crates,  2  Scalding  Baskets,  3  Floor  Trucks, 
Hoist,  Townsend  Bean  Cutter,  Pulleys,  Line  Shaft, 
Belt,  Packing  Tables,  etc.  If  interested  come  look 
them  over,  or  write  for  price  list. 

The  Farmers  &  Merchants  National  Bank, 

_ Stanley,  Va. _ 

FOR  SALE—  1  —  15  h.  p.  D.  C.  Motor,  1100  R.  P.  M. 
Lot  of  Hangers,  Shafting,  Variable  Speed  Pulleys. 
All  in  good  condition.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 
Address  Box  A-2033  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— One  Chisholm-Ryder  Pre-grader  to  take 
out  No.  1  and  No.  2  sieve  only. 

John  H.  Dulany  &  Son,  Fruitland,  Md. 

WANTED — Several  4  tier.  No.  2  can  Crates  for  40x72 
Retorts;  One  Whole  Grain  Corn  Washer;  Several 
Tomato  Planters. 

Address  Box  A-2023  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— 4  Medium  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snippers 
complete  with  picking  tables; 

2  40  X  72  Closed  Robins  or  Sprague  Retorts. 

1  Olney  Pea  Washer. 

1  Ayars  or  Sprague  Syruper. 

1  6  oz.  to  No.  3  Knapp  Labeler. 

20  Retort  Baskets  with  covers. 

Necessary  to  give  best  price,  age  and  serial  number. 
Address  Box  A-2020  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — No.  10  Exhauster  and  No.  10  Cooker,  either 
Wonder  or  Anderson-Barngrover.  Must  be  in  good 
condition. 

Harrison  &  Jarboe,  Sherwood,  Md. 

WANTED— Machinery  for  Bean  and  Corn  line.  Must 
be  in  good  condition  and  late  models. 

C.  L.  Gooch  &  Son,  Eubank,  Ky. 

WANTED— Ayars  Filling  Machine  for  peas  No.  1  tins. 
Also  Filling  Machine  for  cream  style  corn  No.  1  tins. 
Address  Box  A-2032  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale  —  Factories 

FOR  SALE— Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  Tomatoes,  Tomato  Pulp  and 
Apple  Butter. 

The  Industrial  Lease  Dept.,  The  Great  A.  &  P. 
Tea  Co., 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — Ideal  small  cannery  in  heart 
of  Florida’s  fruit  and  vegetable  section.  Light  and 
water  system,  land  and  modern  dwelling  included. 
Operating  continuously  past  fifteen  years. 

Le-Ko  Products  Co  ,  Havana,  Fla. 

FOR  SALE— Cannery  located  at  Harrington,  Delaware. 
Private  siding,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Suitable  for  can¬ 
ning  of  tomatoes,  peas^or  beans. 

E.  C.  Reese,  Harrington,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — Sauerkraut  factory  in  Northwestern  Ohio, 
fully  equipped,  capacity  f twenty-five  car  loads  once 
filling.  Ample  acreage  surrounding  it.  Price  reason¬ 
able. 

Address  Box  A-2034  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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For  Sale  —  Seed 


FOR  SALE— 2,000  lbs.  NarrowGrain  Sugar  Corn  Seed, 
30,^perlb,  Also  1,000  lbs.  Early  Evergreen,  26^  per  lb. 
Harding  Canning  Co.,  South  Lebanon,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE— 1934  grown  Round  Pod  Wax  and  String¬ 
less  Green  Refugee  Bean  Seed. 

Address  Box  A-2031  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Limited  quantity  of  choice  hand  tipped 
and  butted  Country  Gentleman  and  12-row  Bantam 
Seed  Corn. 

W.  C.  Pressing  Co.,  Norwalk.  Ohio 


For  Sale  —  Plants 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants.  Grown  for  canners  One 
hundred  acres  in  Kentucky,  also  Mississppi.  Ready 
after  April  25th  until  July  1st.  10  years  experience. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Frank  H.  Patterson,  Hawesville,  Ky. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Manager-Superintendent  for  one  line  corn  plant,  also 
tomato  products,  with  installing  experience.  If  satisfactory, 
with  good  reference,  you  could  invest  some  capital.  Give  ex¬ 
perience  and  proposition. 

Address  Box  B-2024  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Warehouse  Foreman  to  have  charge  of  handling  goods 
in  and  shipping  out.  Must  be  experienced  man,  capable  of  get¬ 
ting  most  efficient  work  out  of  large  crew  colored  help.  When 
applying,  name  salary  wanted  year-round  basis. 

Address  Box  B-2028  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  Young  man  as  assistant  to  Superintendent,  High 
School  or  College  graduate.  Must  have  ability  to  handle  labor, 
be  able  to  handle  tools,  be  mechanically  inclined.  Small  salary 
to  start,  good  future  prospects.  Full  time  for  right  man.  Give 
experience,  age,  references.  Start  about  April  22nd. 

Address  Box  B-2026  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 

WANTED— To  represent  reliable  packer  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  meats  and  fish  for  wholesale  trade  and 
chain  group.  Sales  in  Chicago,  Illinois  territory  on  a 
commission  basis.  This  applies  to  houses  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  Chicago. 

Address  Box  A-2030  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Mr.  Canner,  do  you  require  the  services 
of  a  meat  and  vegetable  canning  superintendent?  May  I  offer 
my  25  years’  experience  in  this  line  as  a  quality  packer? 

Address  Box  B-2000  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Superintendent  in  town  or  city.  This 
man  is  a  factory  installer  and  a  fine  quality  packer  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  also  meats  of  all  kinds.  In  the  game  25  years;  age 
44;  best  of  health.  Fine  references  as  well  as  personality.  Has 
packed  meat  for  the  Government. 

Address  Box  B-2008  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  By  Factory  Superintendent.  Have  had  15 
years  experience  canning  corn,  beans  and  apples.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references  as  to  ability  and  character.  Age  38.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Would  consider  some  other  position  packing  other 
products,  if  chance  for  advancement. 

Address  Box  B-2014  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  a  capable  and  energetic  young  man, 
supervising  the  preserving  and  cold  packing  of  berries,  also  the 
barreling  of  peppers  and  dill  pickles. 

Address  B-2019  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  field  man  experienced  in  growing 
quality  corn,  asparagus,  beets,  beans  and  tomatoes.  Can  handle 
from  field  to  warehouse.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-2016  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Factory  Superintendent  who  has  had 
wide  experience  packing  a  general  vegetable  line.  Excellent 
mechanic  and  good  producer.  Prefer  yearly  basis. 

Address  Box  B-2022  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  a  practical  jam,  jelly  and  preserve 
cook. 

Address  Box  B-2025  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced,  competent  man  to  pack  quality  soups, 
spaghetti,  pork  &  beans,  etc.  Give  experience,  references,  age 
and  salary  expected  in  reply. 

Address  Box  B-2013  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED— Fast  growing  Canning  Machinery  business  in 
need  of  experienced  man.  Will  sell  an  interest  in  the  business. 
Address  Box  B-2021  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.’* 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


Retorts,  Process 
Kettles,  Crates, 
Cranes,  Exhaust¬ 
ers,  Tomato  Scald - 
ers  and  Washers, 
Pineapple  machin¬ 
ery. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE 
COMPANY,  INC. 

FOOT  OF  THAMES  ST. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


NO  DIFFERENCE 

An  old  lady,  in  expressing  her  admiration  for  my 
aunt’s  flower  garden,  exclaimed,  “Oh,  Laura,  what 
lovely  ‘toelitropes’  you  have !”  And  on  being  informed 
that  the  flowers  were  heliotropes  and  not  “toelitropes,” 
she  declared,  “Oh,  well,  what  difference  does  it  make? 
It’s  some  part  of  your  foot.” 

“Lady,”  said  the  policeman,  who  had  motioned  her 
to  stop,  “how  long  do  you  expect  to  be  out?” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that  question?”  she 
demanded  indignantly. 

“Well,”  he  replied  sarcastically,  “there  are  a  couple 
of  thousand  other  motorists  who  would  like  to  use  this 
street  after  you  get  through  with  it.” 

Disturbed  Customer :  The  shoes  you  sold  me  haven’t 
any  tongues. 

Salesman  (affably) :  Well,  you  said  you  liked  to  dress 
as  quietly  as  possible. 

Farmer:  Be  this  the  Woman’s  Exchange? 

Woman:  Yes. 

Farmer:  Be  you  the  woman? 

Woman:  Yes. 

Farmer:  Well,  then,  I  think  I’ll  keep  Maggie. 

Helen :  Fido  is  a  naughty  dog,  mamma.  He  ate  my 
dolly’s  slipper. 

Mother:  Yes,  darling,  he  ought  to  be  punished. 
Helen:  I  did  punish  him;  I  went  straight  to  his 
kennel  and  drank  his  milk ! 

Young  Lady  (hailing  autoist)  :  Are  you  going 
North? 

Bernie  Lestarge  (pulling  up  to  curb  with  a  grand 
splash) :  You  bet  I  am. 

Young  Lady :  Well,  bring  me  back  an  Eskimo. 

“There !”  said  the  plumber.  “In  spite  of  all  the  silly 
jokes  about  us,  we’ve  not  forgotten  a  single  tool.  My 
mate’s  here  with  me,  we’ve  not  got  to  go  back  for  any¬ 
thing,  and — ” 

“You’ve  come  to  the  wrong  address,”  said  the  maid. 

THE  IDEA! 

A  speaker  had  just  reached  his  greatest  climax,  say 
ing:  “In  the  immortal  words  of  Daniel  Webster,  who 
wrote  the  dictionary,  ‘Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me 
death!’  ” 

The  chairman  pulled  his  coat-tails  and  whispered: 
“Daniel  Webster  did  not  write  the  dictionary — that 
was  Noah.” 

“Noah  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind — -Noah  built  the  ark 


General  Utility 
Filler 

For  Water,  Brine,  Syrups  and 
Tomato  Juice, 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  ®r  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ’’  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoa,  Ont.  Can. 
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THE  1935  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Will  soon  be  ready.  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  26th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 

from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


^  Field  Hamper 
20  quart* 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  US  for  prices. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  From  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company  Joliet, 
Illiitois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham.  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 


California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Leclu’yse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


PEA  CANNERS! 

WILT  RESISTANT  ALASKA  PEAS 

Surplus  1 934  crop  for  prompt  delivery.  Grown  by  us  from  our  well 
known,  uniform,  productive,  high  quality  stocks. 

Write  or  wire  for  quotations. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

New  Season  Approaches  Under  Ideal  Conditions — Register 
Your  Opposition  to  the  Wagner  Labor  Bill — Some  Prices 
At  Which  Sales  Have  Been  Made 

R  AMBLINGS — You  know,  as  well  as  we  do,  that  the 
canned  foods  market  has  been  moving  along  its 
steady  way  during  the  past  week,  happy  in  its 
contentment,  with  the  distributors  taking  what  goods 
they  need  to  supply  vacancies,  and  chiefly  busy  supply¬ 
ing  the  continued  heavy  demand  of  the  retailers,  since 
canned  foods  consumption  has  not  let  up  in  the  least. 
This  is  steadily  wiping  out  the  diminishing  supplies  of 
spot  canned  foods,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time, 
and  that  a  short  one,  when  “flnis”  will  have  to  be 
written  after  many  of  these  stocks.  What  better  posi¬ 
tion  could  canned  foods  have  than  this :  old  stocks  out 
of  the  way  before  new  packs  come  upon  the  scene! 
There  remain  April,  May,  June  and  July — and  August 
might  well  be  added — before  new  packs  can  come  to 
compete  with  spots.  Do  you  think  that  present  spots 
can  be  made  to  hold  out  that  long?  If  you  do  you  are 
just  kidding  yourself.  So  if,  as  a  canner,  you  still 
have  some  spots,  thank  your  lucky  stars;  put  a  little 
horse-sense  and  merchandising  ability  behind  them, 
and  get  the  profit  you  are  well  entitled  to.  That  does 
not  mean  an  advertising  campaign  or  anything  of  the 
kind ;  it  just  means  price  them  properly,  and  then  stick 
for  your  price.  You  will  not  be  guilty  of  profiteering 
or  gouging,  because  the  market  will  not,  and  should 
not,  pay  exhorbitant  prices ;  but  it  does  mean  that  you 
will  be  deaf  to  any  suggestion  that  the  market  is  soft, 
prices  breaking  or  any  other  such  nonsense.  Your  goods 
are  worth  present  quotations  and  a  little  more.  And 
the  market  will  take  them;  don’t  let  impatience  rob 
you  of  the  profit. 

THE  LABOR  QUESTION — So  far  the  whole  drive 
of  the  Administration  has  been  to  raise  prices,  on 
products  and  labor,  in  the  belief  that  with  more  money 
to  spend,  people  would  spend  it,  thus  causing  increased 
demand,  the  reopening  of  factories,  the  re-employment 
of  labor — and  prosperity.  It  had  never  been  done  that 
way  before  in  any  previous  panic,  and  it  has  not 
entirely  worked  out  this  time.  Undoubtedly  it  has 
helped  a  large  number,  our  industry  among  them,  and 
the  farmers  also,  despite  the  bally-hoo,  but  it  has  not 
helped  the  great  masses.  Such  labor  as  is  employed  is 
as  contented  as  it  ever  will  be,  and  so  are  the  farmers. 
Were  it  not  for  the  “walking  delegates,”  the  labor 
aggitators  who  earn  their  salaries  by  stirring  up  dis¬ 


content,  there  would  not  be  the  strikes  and  disturbances 
we  hear  of;  and  were  it  not  for  the  politicians  who 
have  been  “working”  the  farmers  in  recent  years, 
stirring  them  up  and  making  them  discontented,  noth¬ 
ing  much  would  be  heard  from  that  section,  over 
present  prices  and  returns.  The  tendency  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  seems  to  be  to  turn  everything  over  to 
the  labor  unions,  despite  the  fact  that  they  represent 
less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  field.  The  other  94  per 
cent  are  showing  the  right  spirit  and  are  ready  and 
willing  to  go  along.  Labor  domination  would  produce 
inevitable  stagnation,  immensely  worse  than  employer 
domination.  What  there  should  be  is  co-operation,  fair 
play  all  around.  That  must  come.  But  if  you  have  not 
registered  your  opposition  to  the  Wagner  Labor  bill, 
now  before  Congress,  you  better  do  so  at  once.  Industry 
cannot  live  under  its  terms.  Wire  or  write  your 
representatives  to  oppose  this  bill. 

Academic  questions  of  this  kind  may  seem  to  have 
no  rightful  place  in  a  canned  foods  market  report,  but 
they  may  very  easily  have  a  decided  influence  on  the 
market  in  the  near  future,  and  the  chief  value  of  a 
report  of  this  kind  is  as  an  indicator  or  warning  for 
the  future.  “Forewarned  is  forearmed.” 

Cold  weather  threatened  the  crop  prospects  this 
week,  but  the  Weather  Man  says  there  is  nothing  to 
fear ;  and  one  of  them  even  indicates  that  we  are  about 
to  enter  a  summer  with  enough  rains  and  moisture. 
That  lends  promise  to  your  crop  plans. 

PRICES — Glancing  over  Secretary  Frank  Shook’s 
report  of  recent  sales  of  both  spot  and  future  canned 
foods,  we  note  that  spot  2s  “C”  grade  tomatoes  in  car¬ 
load  lots  have  sold,  as  the  lowest  price  noted,  at  82 1/) 
cents ;  21/2  “C”  at  $1.121/2 ;  10s  “B”,  in  large  blocks", 
at  $3.65  to  $3.85.  In  futures,  2s  “B”,  carlots  at  80 
cents;  2i/)S  “B”,  $1,121/2;  Is  “B”  at  55  cents. 

In  corn  there  were  no  spot  sales,  apparently  all  corn 
has  gone.  There  is  a  very  long  list  of  future  sales  of 
corn  in  the  few  days  recorded.  “A”  grade  shoepeg 
corn  sold  at  $1.00,  factory;  “B”  grade  at  95  cents;  “C” 
grade  at  90  cents.  “A”  grade  White  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  Bantam,  $1.00;  “C”  grade  crushed  Evergreen, 
821/2  cents ;  “B”  grade  at  85  cents ;  “B”  grade  Is,  Ever¬ 
green  sold  at  60  cents,  all  futures. 

A  long  list  of  peas  shows  only  a  few  sales  of  spots : 
10  cases  Is,  “B”  grade,  3  sieve  at  80  cents;  50  cases 
2  sieve.  Early  June,  “C”  grade,  $1,171/);  1,000  cases  4- 
sieve,  “C”  grade,  95  cents.  There  were  quite  a  lot 
of  future  peas  sold.  “B”  grade  2-sieve,  $1.20 ;  3-sieve, 
$1.00;  4-sieve,  “C”  grade,  90  cents;  “B”  grade,  3-sieve, 
Alaskas,  $1,121/2;  “C”  grade  10s,  at  $4.25,  and  “B” 
grade  at  $5.35;  Sweets,  Jumb  “B”  grade  at  $5.75. 
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Peas  and  carrots,  “B”  grade  at  $1.10.  Beets  sold 
as  futures,  the  “A”  whole  12/15  count,  $1.05;  same 
grade  21/2S,  20/30  count,  $1.40.  Lima  beans  are  sell¬ 
ing  as  both  spot  and  futures  and  on  about  the  same 
basis.  There  has  been  good  trading  in  this  product, 
and  it  is  a  popular  item.  We  do  not  think  the  canners 
of  lima  beans  are  wise  in  putting  out  the  very  small, 
tiny  beans,  because  they  are  either  tasteless  or  of  a 
bad  taste.  There  is  nothing  more  generally  liked  than 
“butter  beans,”  which  is  only  an  average  size,  tasty 
and  tender  lima  bean,  canned  fresh  of  course.  The  few 
tiny  lima  beans  that  are  used  for  garnishing  are  not 
worth  the  risk  of  hurting  canned  lima  bean 
consumption. 

Stringless  beans  are  also  down  to  future  sales,  spot 
sales  being  but  few  and  far  between.  “B”  grade  cut 
beans,  spots  sold  at  $1,171/2  future  cuts  of  the  same 
quality  sold  at  85  cents  for  the  3-sieve,  and  at  90  cents 
for  whole. 

“B”  grade  succotash,  with  green  limas,  sold  at  $1.25, 
spots. 

“A”  grade  21/2  spinach  sold  at  90  cents,  futures,  and 
2’s  at  75  cents,  futures. 

The  above  will  give  you  an  idea  of  “What’s  doing”  in 
the  market  as  to  prices. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Buying  to  Meet  Immediate  Requirements — Spots  Remain 
Firm — Futures  Demand  Limited — Northwest  Asparagus — 
Britain  Taking  to  Canned  Foods. 

New  York,  April  5,  1935. 

HE  SITUATION — The  spot  market  failed  to  shake 
off  the  doldrums  with  the  turn  of  the  month,  and 
business  during  the  past  week  has  continued  of 
but  limited  volume,  with  the  price  structure  showing 
little  change.  Buyers  are  interested  in  further  offer¬ 
ings  of  carryover  canned  foods,  however,  and  the  usual 
seasonal  spring  buying  movement  is  expected  to  get 
under  way  in  the  immediate  future.  With  few  excep¬ 
tions,  spot  stocks  are  not  excessive,  and  distributors 
will  require  additional  supplies  to  carry  them  through 
the  remainder  of  the  season.  Northwestern  packers  an¬ 
nounced  opening  prices  for  new  pack  asparagus  during 
the  week,  but  California  canners  have  not  yet  made 
known  their  price  views. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Buyers  are  reluctant  to  make 
very  extensive  commitments  on  futures  contracts, 
aside  from  their  usual  covering  on  private  label 
requirements  from  canners  with  whom  they  deal 
regularly,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  any  extensive 
additional  volume  of  new  pack  business  will  be  wit¬ 
nessed  until  the  pack  outlook  shapes  up  more  clearly. 
With  trade  reports  continuing  to  indicate  further  new 
cannery  construction,  some  fear  of  possible  over¬ 
production  on  a  number  of  staple  lines  this  year  is  still 
expressed  by  the  trade. 


TOMATOES — Quotations  on  southern  spots  for 
prompt  shipment  continue  unchanged  from  the  previ¬ 
ous  week’s  levels,  with  business  quiet.  Futures  are 
still  being  offered  at  42^2  cents  for  Is,  70  cents  for  2s, 
$1.07V^  for  3s,  and  $3.15  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 
These  quotations  apply  to  “run  of  the  pack”  brands, 
with  canners  of  favored  brands  asking  slightly  higher 
prices.  Quotations  on  California  tomatoes  for  prompt 
shipments  from  the  Coast  are  well  held,  with  limited 
trading  reported.  New  pack  standard  California  2V2S 
in  puree  are  reported  offered  down  to  95  cents,  with 
fancy  solid  pack  quoted  at  an  inside  price  of  $1.30  per 
dozen. 

PEAS — Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  spectacu¬ 
larly  large  contracts  for  new  pack  peas,  futures  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  aggregate  has  been  so  heavy  that  a  number 
of  canners  have  withdrawn.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  up-State  New  York  canners,  and  a  few  in  the  mid- 
West.  Reports  from  Chicago  this  week  state  that 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  have  withdrawn  on  most  lines 
of  new  pack  vegetables,  due  to  the  heavy  volume  of 
advance  bookings.  The  spot  market  for  peas  is  reflect¬ 
ing  the  firm  statistical  position  of  the  futures  market, 
and  quotations  are  well  held  on  all  grades,  under 
moderate  trading. 

CORN — Buyers  are  apparently  not  concerned  with 
any  fear  of  a  possible  shortage  in  corn  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  and  buying  of  both  standards 
and  fancy  for  cannery  shipment  has  continued  quiet. 
Canners,  however,  continue  to  exhibit  firm  price  views, 
with  quotations  holding  firm  at  previous  levels.  Futures 
are  quiet. 

ASPARAGUS — Northwestern  canners  have  beaten 
their  California  colleagues  under  the  wire  with  opening 
prices  this  year,  offerings  being  reported  on  future 
contracts  on  the  following  basis:  Mammoth  Is,  $1.75; 
2s,  $2.20;  large,  $1.70  and  $2.10;  medium,  $1.65  and 
$2.00;  small,  $1.60  and  $1.90;  soup  cuts,  10s,  $5.75, 
all  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  with  prices  guaranteed  against 
formal  opening.  California  packers  have  not  yet 
adjusted  their  price  problem  with  the  growers,  and 
it  is  not  expected  that  they  will  come  into  the  market 
with  opening  prices  until  next  week.  A  number  of  the 
smaller  California  canners  have  been  booking  future 
business  at  guaranteed  discounts  under  the  1934  open¬ 
ing  basis,  but  offerings  of  this  nature  appear  more 
scarce  this  week. 

CANNED  FOODS  IN  U.  K.— Canned  foods  have 
become  increasingly  popular  in  Great  Britain  in  recent 
years,  according  to  a  report  from  Trade  Commissioner 
James  Somerville  in  London.  The  development  of  the 
domestic  canning  industry,  he  points  out,  has  been  a 
notable  factor  in  the  changed  situation,  as  important 
sections  of  the  press  have  been  enlisted  in  support  of 
the  industry  as  well  as  official  bodies,  such  as  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The  strong  position  now 
held  by  the  British  canned  foods  industry,  he  adds, 
was  reflected  in  a  recent  exhibition  of  domestic  canned 
foods,  held  in  London.  While  British  canned  foods 
have  been  exhibited  at  various  food  fairs  in  the  past, 
it  is  claimed  that  this  is  the  first  comprehensive  display 
of  British  canned  foods  which  has  ever  been  assembled. 
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The  exhibit  included  over  100  varieties  of  foods  grown 
and  packed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  included 
fruits,  vegetables,  milk,  cream,  soup,  fish,  meat  and 
jam.  A  well-known  British  economist  recently  em¬ 
phasized  the  economic  importance  of  a  domestic  canned 
foods  industry  to  Great  Britain,  pointing  out  that  an 
improved  standard  of  living  is  accompanied  by  a  larger 
consumption  of  canned  foods.  The  substantial  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  home  canning  industry  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  of  material  interest  to  American  canners, 
who  have  been  large  exporters  to  the  British  market. 

SALMON — Lenten  demand  has  been  well  main¬ 
tained,  and  the  market  is  showing  a  steady  tone  both 
on  spot  and  for  Coast  shipment.  Canners  are  quoting 
prompt  shipment  at  95  cents  to  $1.00  per  dozen  for 
chums,  $1.00-$1.10  for  pinks,  and  $1.75  for  fancy  red 
tails,  all  f.  o.  b.  Seattle.  Reds  in  particular  are  show¬ 
ing  strength,  although  the  price  advance  believed 
scheduled  for  several  weeks  ago  has  not  yet  been  made 
effective. 

TUNA — Higher  costs  for  cottonseed  meal  have  ad¬ 
vanced  canners’  costs  in  California,  and  a  higher  price 
range  of  tuna  is  looked  for  during  the  current  season. 
Spot  business  on  both  the  domestic  and  Japanese  packs 
has  been  fairly  active  during  the  past  few  weeks,  the 
Lenten  season  stimulating  consumption  considerably. 

PEACHES — No  price  changes  developed  on  either 
clings  or  frees  during  the  week,  and  the  market  con¬ 
tinued  in  quiet  position  both  on  spot  and  in  primary 
markets  on  the  Coast. 

PINEAPPLE — Spot  sales  are  holding  up  well,  and 
the  market  is  firm  on  both  table  sizes  and  10s.  With 
the  price  outlook  favorable,  distributors  are  taking 
on  replacement  stocks  for  Coast  shipment  as  needed. 

a* 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Bv  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Weather  Unsettled — Shrimp  Packers  Under  Government  In- 
pection;  Prices  Firm — Asparagus  Market  Unsettled,  Due  to 
Market  and  Pack  Agreements — ^Tomatoes,  Corn,  Peas  Demand 

Light;  Buyers  Cleaning  Floors — ^Twentieth  Publication  of 
Almanac  Received  Favorable  Comments 

Chicago,  Ill.,  April  5,  1935. 

HE  WEATHER — Springtime  is  here  in  Chicago- 
land.  That  doesn’t  mean  that  the  air  is  balmy 
or  that  one  has  to  shed  their  topcoat — no  indeed. 
Still,  the  grass  is  turning  green,  the  trees  and  shrub¬ 
bery  are  budding — but  just  about  the  time  one  feels 
that  spring  is  really  here,  along  comes  a  bit  of  snow- 
flurry,  just  as  a  gentle  reminder  that  you  can’t  get  too 
gay  with  the  prospects. 

SHRIMP — Slowly  but  surely  all  of  the  private  label 
houses  are  getting  their  labels  o.  k.’d  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  Service.  It  is  reported  on  good  authority 
that  on  March  15th  last,  the  total  stock  of  shrimp  in 
canners’  hands,  inspected  and  non-inspected  was: 

Uninspected  shrimp,  38,500  cases. 

Inspected  shrimp,  82,000  cases. 


By  time  the  spring  pack  is  started,  an  authority 
maintains  that  90  per  cent  of  all  shrimp  canners  will 
be  under  inspection.  When  asked  if  he  meant  90  per 
cent  of  the  canners  or  90  per  cent  of  the  total  produc¬ 
tion,  he  replied :  “90  per  cent  of  the  total  production.” 

The  market  continues  firm  on  the  basis  of  $1.15-20, 
f.  o.  b.  Gulf  for  No.  1  fancy  and  $1.10  for  No.  1  medium. 

ASPARAGUS — Both  canners  as  well  as  the  aspara¬ 
gus  growers  in  California  are  more  or  less  “up  in  the 
air.”  The  majority  of  canners  seem  to  favor  a  market¬ 
ing  agreement  and  a  curtailed  pack,  but  the  big  shots 
of  the  industry  on  the  Coast,  do  not  feel  that  way  about 
it,  hence  the  trade  are  simply  waiting  developments. 
Just  when  opening  prices  will  be  named,  is  prob¬ 
lematical. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — A  little  easiness  seems  to 
be  creeping  in  although  the  prominent  canners  on  the 
Coast  are  stoutly  maintaining  their  former  lists.  The 
easiness  has  been  developed  by  re-sales  which  ap¬ 
parently  are  of  larger  volume  than  was  expected. 
Rumor  has  it  that  No.  21/4  California  choice  pears  were 
quoted  at  $1.45  Coast;  that  California  No.  2i^  standard 
Yellow  Cling  peaches  were  offered  at  $1.40,  but  these 
have  not  been  corroborated.  Apricots  are  a  little  quiet 
with  some  pressure  to  sell  noted.  Stocks  of  apricots, 
both  on  the  Coast  as  well  as  in  distributors’  hands  are 
apparently  quite  light. 

TOMATOES — Future  trading  is  very  quiet.  The 
Indiana  canners  who  held  firm  on  the  basis  of  75  cents, 
f.  o.  b.  their  station,  for  No.  2  tin  standards,  now  wish 
they  had  been  a  little  more  liberal-minded  when  trad¬ 
ing  was  going  on  in  January  and  February.  No.  2 
tin  standard  Indiana  tomatoes  are  now  quoted  at  70 
cents,  f.  0.  b.  shipping  point,  and  several  canners  are 
willing  to  confirm  at  721/4  cents.  These  low  quotations, 
however,  fall  on  unwilling  ears. 

Spot  tomatoes  also  rule  quiet.  The  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  quite  light.  The  nominal  asking  prices  on  last 
year’s  packings  are: 

No.  2  Std.  Indiana  Tomatoes,  $  .871/4  f.o.b.  cannery 

No.  2^2  Std.  Indiana  Tomatoes,  $1.15  f.o.b.  cannery 

No.  10  Std.  Indiana  Tomatoes,  $4.00  f.o.b.  cannery 

CORN — A  month  ago,  few  indeed  were  the  canners 

throughout  the  corn  packing  states  of  the  middlewest, 
willing  to  consider  less  than  80  cents,  cannery,  for 
No.  2  tin  standard  corn,  season  delivery,  etc.  Now 
those  same  canners  together  with  others  are  willing 
to  sell  at  75  cents.  That  will  give  your  readers  some 
idea  of  the  way  the  future  corn  market  has  developed 
lately.  Fancy  grades  are  still  held  firm  at  opening 
basis. 

Spot  corn  is  quoted  from  95  cents  to  $1.05,  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point,  in  the  surrounding  States  on  No.  2 
standards.  The  business  that  is  passing  is  very  light. 
When  one  stops  to  consider  that  it  will  be  five  months 
before  new  corn  is  ready,  one  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
the  market  will  more  than  respond  to  better  levels  a 
little  later. 

PEAS — A  report  from  Central  Indiana  has  it  that 
canners  have  already  planted  and  that  the  peas  have 
shot  through  the  ground.  That’s  a  little  early  for  this 
section.  As  a  rule  Northern  Indiana  and  the  pea 
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districts  of  Illinois,  do  not  begin  to  plant  until  around 
April  12th  to  15th.  Reports  from  Wisconsin  as  well 
as  New  York  State  are  to  the  effect  that  acreage  is 
coming  harder  than  was  expected.  Trading  in  futures 
has  been  quite  light  of  late  due  to  the  wide  publicity 
that  has  been  given  in  the  trade  press  over  the  pro¬ 
posed  planted  acreage  for  1935  and  which  is,  according 
to  those  reports,  from  10  to  20  per  cent  greater  than 
1934. 

Spot  peas  are  going  through  the  process  of  cleaning 
up.  Distributors  are  more  anxious  to  have  the  barest 
of  bare  floors  before  new  goods  are  ready  than  they 
are  to  add  to  their  present  stocks. 

YOUR  ALMANAC — The  twentieth  publication  of 
the  Almanac  of  The  Canning  Trade  was  received  by 
your  Chicago  readers  some  ten  days  ago.  Many  favor¬ 
able  comments  have  been  made.  The  book  certainly 
contains  a  wealth  of  data  that  no  one  should  be  with¬ 
out.  Every  canner;  every  buyer,  and  every  broker 
should  have  one,  Mr.  Editor.  Your  Chicago  friends 
congratulate  you. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Continues  Scarce — Spring  Canning  of  Shrimp  to  Start 
This  Month — Oyster  Canning  Season  About  Over — Stringless 
Bean  Crop  Looks  Promising 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  5,  1935. 

SHRIMP — Shrimp  continue  very  scarce  in  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  waters,  but  fair  quantities  of  them 
have  been  caught  in  Louisiana,  which  were 
shipped  out  raw,  headless. 

The  shrimp  in  Alabama  have  been  mostly  medium 
and  small,  which  is  the  case  in  Mississippi,  but  Louisi¬ 
ana  has  gotten  large  shrimp  and  they  found  a  ready 
market. 

A  large  fleet  of  Biloxi  (Mississippi)  boats  are  fishing 
in  Louisiana  and  bringing  their  catch  to  Biloxi  to  ship: 
Some  of  the  Pascagoula  (Mississippi)  boats,  as  also 
boats  from  Bayou  La  Batre,  Alabama,  did  the  same 
thing,  but  it  is  not  practical,  because  the  distance  is 
too  far  to  run  the  shrimp  in  warm  weather,  hence  it 
would  be  better  for  these  Pascagoula  and  Bayou  La 
Batre  boats  to  go  to  Louisiana,  fish  and  sell  their 
catches  there. 

None  of  the  sea  food  factories  are  canning  shrimp, 
but  expect  to  start  up  with  the  spring  shrimp  pack 
after  the  middle  of  this  month. 

However,  there  is  not  much  to  expect  from  the 
spring  shrimp  pack,  because  it  is  usually  light  and  so 
light  at  times  that  the  pack  winds  up  in  the  “red.” 
Nevertheless,  the  shrimp  produced  in  the  spring  are 
for  the  most  part  large,  which  makes  them  very 
desirable. 

Lent  is  over  half  gone  and  as  usual  it  has  been  a  big 
boost  to  sale  of  sea  foods.  Lent  ends  on  Easter  Sunday, 
which  this  year  falls  on  April  21. 


There  is  some  apprehension  of  a  strike  of  shrimp 
fishermen  taking  place  in  this  section,  because  the 
canneries  and  fishermen  have  not  been  able  to  get 
together  on  the  price  of  shrimp,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
these  differences  will  all  be  ironed  out  before  the 
canning  season  starts  up. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium,  and 
$1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large. 

OYSTERS — the  oyster  canning  season  is  not 
officially  over  with,  but  it  is  to  many  of  the  factories, 
because  they  have  shut  down. 

The  Mississippi  sea  food  commission  has  announced 
that  the  reefs  in  the  State  will  be  closed  on  April  16th 
and  no  more  oysters  will  be  allowed  to  be  dredged  or 
tonged  from  the  Mississippi  reefs  after  April  15th, 
and  the  reefs  will  remain  closed  until  September  1st. 

The  indications  are  that  more  oysters  were  canned 
this  year  than  last  and  while  the  figures  of  the  total 
pack  in  this  section  are  not  available,  yet  the  carry¬ 
over  stock  of  cove  oysters  last  year  was  small  and  it 
looks  like  this  year  is  going  to  be  larger.  In  fact,  the 
market  was  very  low  on  spot  cove  oysters  when  the 
oyster  canning  season  started  this  fall. 

Of  course,  the  same  thing  may  happen  this  coming 
fall,  because  the  buying  and  movement  of  cove  oysters 
is  practically  over  with  now  and  the  heavy  buying  and 
shipping  of  spots  does  not  take  place  until  about 
September,  so  the  present  surplus  or  carryover  held  by 
the  canners  at  present  may  be  quickly  absorbed  and 
at  a  higher  price  when  cove  oysters  commence  to 
move  next  fall. 

Things  look  prosperous  enough  around  the  sea  food 
canning  communities  at  the  close  of  the  oyster  packing 
season  and  if  the  shrimpers,  oystermen  and  factory- 
men  are  not  better  off  this  year  than  they  were  this 
time  last  year,  then  their  looks  and  general  mood  is 
deceiving. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for  five 
ounce  and  $2.10  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — Beans  are  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  vegetable  pack  of  this  section  and  while  it  does 
not  assume  the  large  proportions  that  it  does  in  other 
vegetable  sections  of  the  country,  yet  quite  a  bit  of 
beans  are  canned  some  seasons  and  for  some  reason  or 
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other,  our  pack  always  brings  the  “top-notch”  price  on 
the  market. 

Beans  have  been  planted  and  the  plants  look 
promising  enough,  so  it  won’t  be  long  now  before  bean 
canning  operations  will  start  in  this  section. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Abundant  Water  Supply  Gives  Promise  of  Bumper  Crops — 
Spot  Spinach  Prices  Out — Asparagus  Canning  to  Start — 

Routine  Fruit  Business — Sold  and  Unsold  Stock  Figures. 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  April  5,  1935. 

OOD  WEATHER — Having  come  in  like  a  lion, 
with  a  great  show  of  wind,  rain,  hail  and  snow, 
March  lived  up  to  tradition  and  made  its  exit 
quite  like  a  lamb.  During  the  last  few  days  of  the 
month,  temperatures  mounted  in  California  and  grow¬ 
ing  crops  responded  in  no  uncertain  manner.  The 
outlook  is  for  bumper  crops,  with  the  rainfall  above 
normal  at  all  reporting  weather  stations,  with  a  single 
exception,  and  with  the  snowfall  in  the  mountains  the 
heaviest  in  many  years.  The  cool  weather  experienced 
during  most  of  the  past  month  has  held  crops  back 
somewhat  and  canning  operations  have  been  delayed 
on  some  early  items. 

SPINACH — Under  date  of  March  28,  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  brought  out  spot  prices  on  the 
spring  pack  of  Del  Monte  spinach  for  shipment  prior 
to  April  30,  1935,  as  follows:  No.  2Vos,  $1.00;  No.  2 
Tall,  85  cents;  No.  1  Tall,  75  cents;  Picnic  tins,  65 
cents;  Buffet  tins,  47V2  cents,  and  No.  10s,  $3.25. 
Orders  confirmed  at  this  list  are  guaranteed  against 
the  firm’s  opening  prices. 

These  prices  are  looked  upon  by  the  trade  as  very 
low  and  it  would  occasion  no  surprise  if  formal  opening 
prices  were  higher.  The  size  of  the  pack  will  have 
much  to  do  with  this,  however.  Spinach  has  been  sold 
in  considerable  quantity  in  recent  weeks  by  some  of 
the  smaller  operators  at  prices  ranging  from  90  cents 
to  $1.00  a  dozen  for  No.  2V^s,  prices  which  many 
packers  contend  represent  no  more  than  actual  cost. 
Some  substantial  business  has  been  booked  by  some 
interests  of  late  at  92V2  cents,  one-third  of  orders  to 
be  shipped  during  the  packing  season,  another  third 
by  the  end  of  August,  and  the  balance  before  next 
spring.  With  a  continuation  of  warm  weather,  the 
peak  of  the  packing  season  should  be  reached  within 
the  next  two  weeks. 

ASPARAGUS — Canning  operations  on  asparagus 
have  not  been  commenced,  as  yet,  and  it  may  be  that 
there  will  be  none  before  the  middle  of  the  month. 
The  warm  weather  that  marked  the  passing  of  March 
caused  shipments  to  the  fresh  markets  to  take  a  sudden 
spurt,  but  the  demand  is  still  equal  to  the  supply. 
Canning  will  not  get  under  way  until  the  supply  is 
greater  than  can  be  handled  by  shippers  and  this 
depends  entirely  upon  the  weather.  Opening  prices 
have  not  been  brought  out,  but  considerable  business 


has  been  booked  in  an  informal  way  on  the  basis  of 
last  year’s  prices. 

FRUITS — Spot  business  on  canned  fruits  is  rather 
limited  just  now,  with  distributors  buying  only  what 
is  urgently  needed  and  then  in  relatively  small  quanti¬ 
ties.  A  lot  of  talk  is  heard  about  the  weakness  in  some 
items,  especially  in  cling  peaches,  but  most  of  the  con¬ 
cessions  seem  to  be  on  little  known  brands,  off  count 
fruit,  and  the  like.  The  market  is  firmer  than  street 
talk  might  indicate. 

SALMON — The  movement  of  canned  salmon  out  of 
first  hands  continues  to  be  steady  and  prices  are  being 
firmly  maintained,  especially  on  the  fancy  grades. 
Sales  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  have 
been  heavy  and  reports  from  distributing  centers  indi¬ 
cate  that  salmon  is  going  into  consumption  rapidly, 
its  cheapness  as  a  food  being  greatly  in  its  favor. 

STOCK  FIGURES — The  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  recently  completed  the  compilation  of  figures 
on  unsold  stocks  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  of  March 
1,  the  list  being  complete,  with  the  exception  of  cling 
peaches  upon  which  the  California  Cling  Peach  Control 
Committee  reports.  Unsold  stocks  of  apricots  on 
March  1  were  297,740  cases,  and  sales  since  June  1 
were  1,594,975  cases.  Unsold  stocks  of  cherries 
amounted  to  33,700  cases,  with  sales  since  June  1 
amounting  to  190,747  cases.  Unsold  pears  totaled 
839,715  cases,  and  the  movement  during  the  nine- 
month  period  amounted  to  1,931,538  cases.  There  were 
38,662  cases  of  freestone  peaches  unsold,  with  the 
movement  during  the  nine-month  period  reaching  301,- 
739  cases.  Unsold  stocks  of  tomatoes  amounted  to 
502,014  cases,  and  sales  since  August  10,  when  the 
packing  season  opened,  were  2,859,027  cases.  There 
were  1,215,065  cases  of  tomato  products  unsold  on 
March  1,  with  sales  since  August  10  amounting  to 
3,737,626  cases.  Unsold  stocks  of  spinach  on  March  1 
amounted  to  138,806  cases,  and  sales  since  this  day  a 
year  earlier  were  1,910,706  cases.  There  were  119,417 
cases  of  asparagus  unsold  on  March  1,  and  sales  since 
March  1,  1934,  were  1,954,881  cases.  Sales  of  aspara¬ 
gus  and  spinach  during  the  period  listed  were  greater 
than  the  pack  for  the  season,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
some  fruits. 

CHICAGO  DRIED  AND  CANNED  FOOD  ASSN. 

N  Thursday,  March  28th,  the  annual  meeting 
and  dinner  of  the  Chicago  Dried  and  Canned 
Food  Association  was  held  at  the  Chicago 
Athletic  Club.  Mr.  Paul  W.  Paver,  the  well-known 
broker  was  the  presiding  officer.  After  the  dinner  a 
True  Story  Telling  Bee  took  place.  Some  twelve  or 
more  prominent  buyers  and  brokers  told  humorous  and 
odd  stories  of  their  actual  experiences  in  the  buying, 
selling  and  handling  of  canned  foods  as  well  as  dried 
fruits  and  other  grocery  items. 

The  evening  was  unanimously  voted  a  decided  suc¬ 
cess  and  Paul  was  congratulated  by  all  present  for  the 
unique  evening’s  entertainment. 

The  incoming  officers  were  installed.  Their  names 
were  reported  in  your  Chicago  Correspondent’s  column 
of  your  last  issue. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  ^ven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  ft  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corresiwndent.  fin  column  beaded  "N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2 Vi...................... 

Peeled.  No.  2Vi . 

Laree.  No.  2  Vi _ — - — _ — 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2Vi . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans 

Medium.  No.  2 . 

Large.  No.  2 . 

rips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq............„ 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

BAKED  BEANSt 


Balto. 


2.60 

1.90 


N.Y. 

t2.46 

1Z.46 

t2.'00 


16  oz.  .. 
No.  2  Vi 
No.  10  .. 


BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.............. 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 _ .......... 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White— . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked.  No.  2^ . . . . . 


.42  Vi..... 

.80  _ 

2.75  _ 


.77V.i  t.76 
3.80  t3.76 
.80  _ 


BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole.  No.  2Vi . 

Whole.  No.  10 . — . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  2  Vi . 

Cut,  No.  10 _ _ 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 


.76 

t.76 

3.76 

t3.76 

1.60 

tl.60 

7.00 

1.20 

tl.20 

6.00 

.90 

4.60 

.75 

t.80 

4.00 

1.40 

.76 

1.00 

3.26 

CARROTS! 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 — ....—.  .75  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . — . — . .  8.75  .. 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  „ 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.75  .. 

CORN! 

Golden  Bai  tarn.  Fancy,  No.  2 .  .......  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2.....................  . 

Fancy,  No.  10 .  7.66  .. 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . — .  1.30  .. 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . . 1...  1.22Vi.. 

Standard,  No.  2 . —  1.15  . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . . —  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.15 


Standard.  No.  10. 


HOMINY! 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall—.... 

No.  2Vi  . — 

No.  10  .  2.90 

MIXED  VEGETABLES! 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  - 

Fancy,  No.  2...... — 

No.  10  - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES! 

Standaird,  No.  2..... . . . . 


PEIAS!  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois .  .  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  .....  ....— 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . ....... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48 . ....... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  6s.. . ....... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . .  .......  ...... 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . — . . 77Vi.. . 

No.  2  Std  Alaskas,  Is . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . — ....  1.50  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.16  tl.20 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.05  tl.lO 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . . . . . — 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.35  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

PUMPKIN! 

Standard,  No.  2Vi.....— .76  — ... 

No.  8  . . . . 

No.  10  _ _  2.76  - 


SAUER  KRAUT! 

Balto. 

N.Y. 

No.  2Vi  . 

. 80 

t.80 

No.  S  . . . 

No.  10  . 

.  2.76 

SPINACH! 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

. 96 

No.  2V-  . 

126 

tl.2() 

No.  3 :. _ 

No.  10  . 

.  4.00 

f4.00 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2Vi . 

. 95 

t.96 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

.  3.16 

t3.00 

.65 

.85 

.96 


t.90 

t.96 

ts.oo 


SUCCOTASH! 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes)....... 

SWEET  POTATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory.. 

No.  2Vi  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . .  3.00 

TOMATOES! 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . . . . 

F.  O.  B.  County... . . 

No.  3  . 1.30 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.26 

No.  10  .  4.26 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.16 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 82Vi 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2Vi  . 1.12Vi 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.10  . 

No.  3  .  1.16  tl.20 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.12Vi . 

No.  10  .  3.80 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.65 

TOMATO  PUREE!  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 66 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock .  4.60 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings .  ....... 

No.  10  Trimmings . . 

TOMATO  JUICE! 

No.  1  . .60 

No.  10  .  4.60 

TURNIP  GREENS! 

No.  2  . .76 

No.  2Vi  . 1.10 

No.  10  . 8.76 


.67Vi.. 
.66  .. 
.90  .. 
.86  . 


.62  Vi  t.62Vi 

.62  Vi . 


.82  Vi  t.82Vi 


t3.75 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  lU . 


1.00  ti.oo 

6.60  _ 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water — ...... 

3.60 

t3.60 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

s.sloi 

M...... 

.60 _ 

.70  . 

2.90  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2Vi . 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi . 

2.60 

t2.00 

.76 _ 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No  a  .  . 

— 

— 

8.76 

6.26 

.80  — 

4.26 _ 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

........ 

_ 

t6.00 


6.36 


BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . —  ........ 

No.  10  . . .  6.66 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2.„ . . 

Extra  Preserve,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 - 

California  Standard,  2Vi . 

Choice,  No.  2Vi . 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . .  — .... 

No.  10  . .  — . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 66  ........ 

No.  2  .  1.12Vitl.OO 

No.  6  .  3.66  - 

No.  1  Jniee....~— — .66 

No.  2  Juice . .  .86  ....... 

No.  6  Juice _ _  2.90  — 


t2.00 

t2.20 

t2.35 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 
Balto. 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.05 

No.  10  . . .  6.00 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2Vi..  1.76 

Fancy  . 

Choice  .  2.00 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2Vi,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2  Vi.  Y.  C . 

Fancy.  No.  2Vi.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8 . . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Elxtra,  No.  2Vi......  2.26 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2  Vi . — 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  6.75 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . . . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Warter,  No.  2..„„...._— — 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 

Red.  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water.  No.  10.... 


N.Y. 


tl.76 

t2.10 

tl.80 

t6.60 

tl.65 

tl.60 

tl.80 


t6.50 


tl.80 

tl.70 

tl.60 

tl.45 


t6.76 


STRAWBERRIES! 

Preeerved.  No.  1 . . . .  . . 

Preserved.  No.  2 . —  _  ....— 

Extra.  Preserved.  No.  1 .  „...™  ....... 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . — . .  ........ 

Standard  Water,  No.  10..„— „  — ....  — 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2  Vi .  2.40  t2.60 

No.  lOs  .  9.00  t8.60 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROB* 

16  oa..  Factory . . 

No.  2,  17-os.  cans.  Factory..„ 
No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory.. 

LOBSTER* 

Flats.  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz. . 

Vi-lb.  cases,  1  doz . . 

^-Ib.  cases,  1  doz . . 

OYSTERS* 

Standard,  4  oz . — . 

6  oz . 

8  oz . 


Selects,  6  os. . 

SALMONi 
Red  Alaskas,  T 
Flat,  No.  Vi. 


Flat,  No.  Vi . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1.. — 
Pink,  Flat.  No.  Vi  --.. 


Flat,  No.  Vi - - 

Chums,  Tall . — 


SHRIMP§ 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  § 


V4  Oil,  keys . . 

V4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton.. 


Vi  Mustard,  keyless.. 


TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  case 

White,  Vie  _ 

White,  Is . — . 

Blue  Fin.  Vis _ — . . 

Blue  Fin,  Is _ - 

Striped,  V4b 
Striped,  Vis 


Yellow,  V4s,  Fancy...... 

Yellows,  Vis.  Fancy.. 
Yellow.  Is  . 


3.45 

tl.90 

1.00 

1.10 

tl.05 

1.86 

2.10 

t2.10 

1.67Vitl.76 

t2.35 

1.42Vitl.30 

1.66 

tl.50 

1.17Vitl.lO 

1.07Vitl.00 

.80 

2.92Vit2.75 

1.86 

1.00 

t.90 

1.22Vitl.26 

1.10 

ti.io 

1.10 

tl.l6 

2.60 

t2.76 

2.90 

t8.60 

3.26 

73.90 

2.36 

t2.85 

2.36 

1.60 

t2.75 

7.80 

18.66 

4.86 

— 

"mo 

4.76 

........ 

8.60 

OS...... 

4.65 

7.80 

........ 

16.66  — 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

BASKETS.  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfeesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salens  N.  J. 

Berlin-Cnapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robijis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  <3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES.  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber,  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gaa.  Gasoline.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS.  Hn,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Gan  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
y.astrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canncrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  C!o.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Counters.  See  Can  Countem. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  R<^ins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut,  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  E!tc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  (Ian.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles,  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Omker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catanp,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS  AND  HOSE 
M.  Ik  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 
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GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Gums,  Labeling. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

P.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,^  Ill; 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY, 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co..  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

H.  C.  Chapman.  Detroit,  Mich. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

RUBBER  GOODS.  APRONS,  GLOVES,  BOOTS, 
HOSE,  FIRE  HOSE. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Scales 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol.  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (^.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS.  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brai<> 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burnlmi 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  K«-i 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS.  Fruit  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  Set 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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REMODERNIZE 


Better  Quality  —  Better  Satisfied  Customers  —  Better  Profits 


WITH 


HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 

A  new  Washing,  Elevating  and  Conveying  system  thoroughly  tested  under  the  fire 
of  actual  cannery  operation.  It  eliminates  losses.  Increases  production.  Greatly 
improves  factory  sanitation  and  working  conditions. 

♦HYDRAULIC:  “That  science  of  liquids  in  motion  and  the  application 
of  the  forces  which  influence  the  motions  of  water  for  practical  purposes” 

Manujactured  b}f 

540  W.  POPLAR  AVE.  THE  scon  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

MAKERS  OF  SCOTT  IMPROVED  GREEN  PEA  VINERS  &  VINER  FEEDERS 


Crown  Picked  Certified  Tomato 


This  strain  of  Tomato  seed  is  saved  from  the 
first  pickings  or  first  hands  of  the  certified  fields. 
Picking  it  in  this  manner  we  get  but  few  pounds  per 
acre.  The  seed  is  earlier  than  that  of  the  regular 
crop.  We  have  Crown  Picked  Certified  Tomato 
Seed  of 


Earliana 
Bonny  Best 
Break  O’Day 


Marglobe 
Landreth  Sunrise 
Greater  Baltimore 


We  sell  our  Tomato  Seed  only  in  1/4,  1/2  and 
1  lb.  packages,  the  Certified  and  Crown  Picked  Certi¬ 
fied  wrapped  in  moist-proof  cellophane.  1  he  Crown 
Picked  Certified  Seed  is  treated  and  the  seed  there¬ 
fore,  has  a  greenish  tinge. 

If  there  are  any  other  varieties  of  seeds  you  wish 
for  Spring  planting,  write  us  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
quote. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  p'e'K 

150  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


BUSINESS  FOUNDED  1784 


Canning  Varieties  of  Stringless  Beans 


That  Have  Proved  Their  Merit 


Asgrow  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Improved  Long  Podded  Burpee’s 
Keeney’s  Stringless  Green  Refugee 
Round  Pod  Kidney  Wax 
Improved  Stringless  Kidney  Wax 


Each  of  these  varieties  was  first  bred 
and  developed  on  our  breeding  grounds; 
some  of  them  many  years  ago  and  others 
within  comparatively  recent  years.  With 
natural  parental  pride  we  have  devoted 
much  time  and  care  to  the  culture  and 
breeding  of  these  varieties  since  their 
origination. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  highly 
bred  domesticated  plants  revert  rapidly 
to  mediocrity  if  they  are  not  given  con¬ 
stant  attention.  It  is,  of  course,  equally 
weir  known  that  continuous  selection 


and  re-selection  leads  to  a  gradual  im¬ 
provement. 

Our  efforts  over  the  years  have  thus 
been  to  protect  these  varieties  against 
deterioration  and  to  improve  their  nat¬ 
ural  quality,  yield,  and  uniformity  as 
much  as  possible. 

Orders  for  seed  of  any  one  of  these 
varieties  can  be  filled  promptly  at  the 
following  points:  Sheboygan,  Wis., 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and 
Atlanta  Ga. 


Originators  dependable  stocks  are  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 
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